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| Four Times Around the Earth 





Repair Expense $127.30 


Most repair bills are unnecessary. 


that fact when ten 


WINT 


cars ran 118,503 miles (more than four times around 
the earth) on repair expenses of $127.30. 
These figures are sworn to by ten individual owners. 
One car, with limousine body, ran 17,003 miles. 
Repair expense—NOTHING. Another, 11,000 miles. 


Repair expense—30 cents. A third, 10,595 miles. 
Repair expense—NOTHING. Total, three cars, 38,598 
miles, on repair expenses of 30 cents. 

All these cars were Winton Sixes. 
cars, eh ? 

One owntr, after running from Cleveland to New 
England and back (2038 miles) said: ‘‘It was like a 
sealed bonnet run. Never touched the motor. And 
we didn’t find a hill that was hard for us.’’ 

So it’s a hill climber, too. 


Pretty sturdy 


While you are buying a car, why not get the one 
that tops it over all the rest ? 

The prime secret of motor car supremacy is Contin- 
uous Power. No automobile on earth can have Con- 
tinuous Power unless it has Six Cylinders. 

The Winton Six has Six Cylinders. ‘Therefore, it's 
right in principle. 


We proved 


And because it’s right in practice, too, it’s the 
quietest, prettiest running car of them all. None better 
on hills. None more flexible. None more reliable. 

We are using the same, identical motor for 1910 as 
in 1909—couldn’t improve it. 

The 1910 buyer gets four forward speeds, a larger 
clutch, the best carburetor we have ever seen, dual 
ignition, a superb, roomy body, suspended low on semi- 
elliptical springs, 124-inch wheel base (4 inches increase), 
and an inswept frame, allowing short turning radius. 

Starts from the seat without cranking— A feature 
not to be found on any other car of any type A 
feature worth the price of one’s self-respect. 

At $3000 the 48 horse-power Winton Six represents 
the absolute limit of motor car value. 

Let us send you the details. We want you to know 
about ‘‘Sixes vs. Fours;’’ you don’t have to be a mech- 
anical expert tounderstand the facts. And by all means 
get the full details about the ten Winton Sixes that ran 
more than four times around the earth on $127.30 re- 
pair expense. ‘ 

Clip the coupon and send it today. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses (owned and operated by the Company) 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
and San Francisco. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send Winton Six literature to 
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A PLAIN 


BY FRED 


= HE DEPREDATIONS 

of the Indians in the 

great Southwest had 

become so virulent 

and persistent that a 

punitive force ~was 

organized to scout 

through the Panhan- 

dle of Texas and southern Kansas. Pur- 

suant to a request of Colonel Nelson A. 

Miles, Fifth Infantry, to General William 

T. Sherman (Colonel Miles being a 

nephew of General Sherman by marriage) 

he was placed in command of the expedi- 

tion, which comprised eight companies 

of the Sixth Cavalry—organized into two 

battalions commanded by Majors Charles 

C. E. Compton and James Biddle respec- 

tively—four companies of the Fifth In- 

fantry, from which an artillery detach- 

ment was made under command of Sec- 

ond Lieutenant James) Worden Pope, 

Fifth Infantry, and a detachment of 

thirty-nine guides and trailers, com- 

manded by First Lieutenant Frank D. 

Baldwin, Fifth Infantry, the Indians of 

this latter detachment being under the 

a of Fall Leaf, a Delaware In- 
alan. 

The various troops were assembled at 
Fort Dodge, Kansas, a post near Dodge 
City, which was at that time the Western 
terminus of the .Atchinson, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway. There the numerous 
details of preparation and outfitting were 
made, and in the early part of August, 
1874, the start was made; Major Comp- 
‘on with his battalion, one company of 
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Infantry, and the guides departing on 
August 11th, and the remainder of the 
command on August 14th. 

On the first day’s march of the second 
command an untoward incident occurred, 
owing to the defective knowledge of the 
guides about the natural resources of the 
country to be traversed. Always on the 
march, the canteens are filled and lunch- 
eon rations distributed. The day was 
imperturbably hot, and the trail sandy 
and drought inducing. The officers in- 
quired of the guides if there was plenty 
of water at Mulberry Creek, the first 
halting place, and on an affirmative reply 
being received, they told the troops that 
they need not husband their water, as 
there would be ample to replenish the 
canteens at Mulberry Creek. But on ar- 
riving there, the water holes were as dry 
as a lime-kiln, and the thirsty soldiers in- 
stantly went raving mad. The famish- 
ment of hunger is a desperate condition ; 
the unquenchable longing for a chew of 
tobacco is an unenviable predicament; 
the craving for a cocktail after a night 
off is an unpleasant aridity, but the in- 
satiate and demoralizing state of a thirsty 
man is a species of dementia. Wherefore, 
soldiers gashed their veins and sucked the 
blood, and did all sorts of other abhorrent 
things in a vain attempt to assuage their 
frightful and uncontrollable ravenousness 
for water. General Miles (he was then 
a Major-General by brevet), when he ap- 
prehended the predicament, unloaded a 
couple of wagons and put barrels on them, 
and sent them and an ambulance ahead to 
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a creek, whence they speedily returned 
with the heavenly fluid for the parched 
soldiers; although the few hours thus 
necessarily consumed seemed like days to 
the suffering men. 

The agony thus entailed, however, 
taught the men an excellent lesson, and 
that was to be miserly in their consump- 
tion of water, unless they were in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a stream or water-hole 
or laguna (a depression where water gath- 
ers during the rainy season and remains 
—according to the depth of the cavity— 
until dried up by the summer heat.) As 
a slight intimation of the expedients re- 


sorted to when a man is “real dry,” it. 


may he annotated that the writer, when 
scouting on the Staked Plain (El Llano 
Estacado), was thus assailed by a most 
exemplary thirst, and his canteen was as 
empty as a drum. He came to a buffalo 
wallow in the cups of which, made by the 
hoof of the bison, was some green, slimy 
fluid. He lait down beside these cups 
(face downward) and sucked up some of 
the abominable saline fluid. But it was 
wet! Buffalo, when drinking and after 


quenching their thirst, void their urine 


into the water; thus, evaporation had 
taken away the most of the water, but 
left the noxious ingredients behind, and 
it was this poor apology for water that the 
writer, in his sore straits, drank. Another 
instance: One of the command was lost 
(by straying) from the route in the Bad 
Lands (Mauvaises Terres) of Montana. 
He wandered about, first hopefully, then 
dejectedly, his hunger and thirst becom- 
ing more and more dominant. At last he 
became demented from thirst and drank 
unheedingly from a_ water-hole (near 
which were usually basking several rattle- 
snakes, who seemed to thrive on that spe- 
cies of water) that was strongly impreg- 
nated with gypsum and alkali. When the 
man was ultimately found, he was a rav- 
ing maniac, hence immune from the In- 
dians, who respect a madman (Hit-tan 
Mo-mote-tah), or a bald-headed man 
(Hit-tan Vo-ist-tsi-ah). 

From the crossing of Beaver Creek, 
near Kiowa Creek, Lieutenant Baldwin, 
with his scouts and a detachment of forty- 
nine men, proceeded along the line of the 
Palo Duro (Hard Wood) to Adobe Walls, 
on the Canadian River, and arrived at 
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Adobe Walls in the nick of time to repulse 
a second attack upon that hunting sta- 
tion made by the Indians, an account of 
which was published in the Overland 
Monthly under the title of “The Adobe 
Walls Argument.” From Adobe Walls 
this detachment proceeded down the 
Canadian River (its members  valuably 
augmented by a number of the erstwhile 
buffalo hunters who took service with the 
Government), surprised and fought a 
band of Indians near the mouth of 
Chicken Creek and rejoined the main 
command which, in the meantime, had 
moved down from Camp Supply, Indian 
Territory, along Wolf and Commission 
Creeks, twelve miles west of the Antelope 
Hills, arriving there August 24th. 

While traveling along Wolf Creek, a 
soldier who had strayed away of his own 
sweet will from safety and the main com- 
mand, was sallied on by a small party of 
hostiles and killed and scalped in full 
sight of the moving column, that was 
powerless to render him valid assistance 
or save him from his untoward death. 
But the command thus learned another 
valuable object lesson—a kindergarten of 
Indian warfare—not to abandon the main 
command. For the expediency of Indian 
campaigning was always to anticipate and 
to expect the unexpected. 

The country traversed along Wolf 
Creek and through the Panhandle was of 
primeval beauty and marvelous fertility; 
it is now one of the garden spots of the 
Oklahoma territory, and is both interest- 
ing from its fecund soil and its peculiar 
geological formation. On ascending the 
hills skirting Wolf Creek and. examining 
their soil and formation, it was found 
that the substratum was- composed’ of 
myriads of small shells and little frag- 
ments of shells, causing the conjecture as 
to how many aeons had lapsed since those 
hills were of the sea’s bed, or what up- 
heaval of the ocean bottom had made 
them features of the-dry land. All spe- 
cies of nummutae were present, designat- 
ing the early tertiary period, as well as 
portions of shells whose time of activity 
would tax the capacity of an expert con- 
chologist. 

A fossil of a more recent period was 
found on the site of an abandoned In- 
dian camp in the form of an antique 
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squaw, whose walnut-shell face and gen- 
eral decrepitude would class her as some- 
where about one hundred and fifty; she 
had evidently been abandoned by the 
tribe as a piece of worthless bric-a-brac, 
whose only claim to consideration was 
because of her mummified condition. She 
was instantaneously dubbed the Witch of 
Endor, and various sketches made of her 
exemplary ugliness by the artists among 
the soldiers. Also in her vicinity was 
found a small, tailless dog, whose lack 
of caudal ornament was ascribed to the 
butcher knife of some Indian; she also 
was adopted by one of the soldiers and 
subsequently was accouched of a litter of 
four puppies, and, marvelous to relate, 
these- also: were devoid of any means of 
expressing their sentiments by wagging 
their tails—for they, also, had no tails. 
The Witch of Endor was about scared to 
death, but speedily realized that her cap- 
ture by the troops was a piece of para- 
disaical fortune, for she received consid- 
eration and care that she had _ never 


known in the heyday of her youth and 


comeliness (if she ever had any of the 
latter quality, which was stretching the 
imagination to the breaking point), and 
from an abject, desponden: hag she be- 
came quite chipper and bossy; so readily 
does the feminine character adapt itself 
to a fortunate environment. One of the 
soldiers became a sort of foster-father to 
the ancient lady, and proclaimed that he 
could converse with her. As she was ig- 
norant of English, and he was obtuse of 
Cheyenne, this statement aroused inter- 
est, which was further added to by his 
assertion that he talked with her in the 
Gipsy, or Romany, dialect. This could 
not be disproved, and much linguistic dis- 
cussion among the ethnologists ensued, 
and many learned investigations resulted, 
with the result; after some time, that the 
soldier was declared an unmitigated fraud 
and a would-be bunko steering philologist 
—but he had a soft time pottering around 
the ancient vestal while his fraud lasted. 
And she was old, but not senile. 

The route pursued was much in the 
same general direction as that of General 
Custer in 1868, that culminated in the 
batile of the Washita on November 28th, 
an account whereof was published in this 
magazine under the title of “The Sub- 











Iieutenant-Colonel George Armstrong 
Custer, Seventh U. S. Cavalry, Brevet 
Major-General U. 8. A. 

From photograph in the War Department 
Collection 
jugation of Black Kettle,” and of which 
contest some of the principal participants 
are illustrated in this article,”; many of 
the Indians of the Washita turmoil also 
being the objective of the Miles’ expedi- 
tion, known in War Department annals 

as the Indian Territory Expedition. 
Many skirmishes and engagements 
were had with desultory bodies of In- 
dians, Cheyennes, Kiowas, Arapahoes and 
Quahadas, or Staked Plain Comanches, 
the most notable culmination of these be- 
ing on August 30, 1874, when some six 
hundred warriors were energetically en- 
countered at a point some twelve miles 
north of Red River (that after pursuing 
its tortuous course ultimately empties into 
the Mississippi near Marysville, La.), and 
opposite the mouth of the Tule. General 
George W. Baird (a most estimable officer 
and magnificent gentleman, now de- 
ceased), thus tersely described the action: 
“August 30th was the day, and the 
“breaks” of the Red River, some thirteen 








Reading from left to right, the first prcture is “mn %! Albert Barriiz, 
(retired), But. Col. U. 8, A., Captain Seventh U. 8 
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Cavalry in the “Black Ket- 


tle Fight,” brevetted Colonel for gallantry on recommendation of Colonel Custer 


and General Sheridan. 
ceased. ) 


miles from its bed, the place where the 
fight opened. 


Suddenly, from behind 
bluff and bush, as if they sprang from 
the bosom of the earth fully armed, the 
hostiles came tearing down upon Bald- 
win’s scouts and Indians, with the ‘crack, 
erack’ of their rifles and the whoop of 
their war-cries. But Baldwin was the 
man for the place, and Miles knew it; his 
sufficient discretion never had a touch of 
hesitancy or timidity, and he was fitly 
seconded by brave old Fall Leaf, of the 
Delawares. Meantime, Colonel Biddle, 
under the immediate command of General 
Miles, deployed his battalion of cavalry 
forward at the: run; Colonel Compton, 
giving rein to his horses, swung his bat- 
talion out on the right. Lieutenant Pope’s 
artillery, with infantry support, came 
rapidly up in the center, and there began 
a running fight over thirteen miles of 
sun-baked earth, glowing with a furnace 
heat, gashed in gullies and deep ravines 
by the flood-like rains which at times pre- 
vai! there. Whenever the Indians made 
a stand, the troops were hurled upon them 
and the fight which, if it had opened tim- 
idly, would have been a stoutly contested 
affair, soon became a- rout and a chase. 
Colonel Biddle threw forward Captain 
Chaffee (now Lieutenant-General Adna 


Second—Brigadier General Geo. W. Baird, U. 8 
Third—General James Biddle 


A. (de- 


R. Chaffee, U. S. Army, retired, resident 
at Los Angeles) with his troop as skir- 
mishers, who there made his famous bat- 
tle-speech: ‘Forward! and if any man is 
killed, I’l1 make him a corporal!’ 
“Down through the jagged ravines the 
troops pursued across a half mile of sand, 
where at times (during the winter rains) 
a river flows, up the right bank and into 
the Valley of the Tule, a branch of the 
Red River where a burning camp, aban- 
doned utensils, and a trail leading up a 
precipitous cliff, told of the hasty flight 
of the Indians. The long chase before the 
fight, the rapid pursuit after through the 
intolerable heat of sun and earth, and the 
absence of water, made it necessary to call 
a halt. Men and animals were famishing 
—some men drank the blood of a buffalo, 
and all the water found in Red River was 
a small pool of saturated gypsum and 
alkali, rendered indescribably vile from 
having been for a long time a buffalo wal- 
low. (Many of the soldiers, to obviate 
drinking at this pool, dug holes in the 
sandy bed of the whilom river and thus 
found water, but this was also impreg- 
nated with alkali and gypsum, but de- 
void of buffalo urine; it, however, al- 
though affording moisture, had the cathar- 
tic effect of croton oil.) With infinite 
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labor, the command, after resting, fol- 
lowed the trail over which Pope (now 
Colonel and Assistant Quartermaster- 
General) by devoting the night to it, had 
dragged up his Gatlings and so climbed 
out of the valley of the Tule and followed 
the Indian trail for miles out on the 
Llano. It became evident that no pursuit 
could be successful without supplies, and 
that before a train could be _ brought 
through the ravines and breaks of the val- 
ley to the table-land on the right bank of 
the Red River, the Indians could get be- 
yond pursuit. Hence a recall was 
sounded.” 

During the progress of’ this movement, 
some two hundred and fifty Kiowa and 
Comanche warriors broke away from their 
agency and went on the war-path, subse- 
quently surrounding and attacking Gen- 


eral Miles’ supply train, which was un-' 


der escort of Captain Wyllys Lyman for 
four days near the Wichita, from Septem- 
ber 9th to the 13th, and where scouts 
Amos Chapman (called Amos by the In- 
dians before that, afterward Tam-e-yukh- 
tah, or Cut-off Leg, losing a leg in the 
surround) and William “Billy” Dixon, 
called Has-ta, or Long Hair, and four 
soldiers were held at bay in ‘a buffalo 








Capt. Fred W. Ben- 
teen, Seventh U. S. 
Cavalry. (deceased), 
Brevet Brigadier-Gen. 
U. 8. A. 


Charles King, Brig.- 
Gen. U. 8. V. Eighth | 
Corps, Manila, 1898-99 
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wallow also for four days.. The stout re- 
sistance made to the Indians and the ap- 
proach of a battalion of the Eighth Cav- 
alry, under Major William R. Price, 
raised the siege and the supply train was 
enabled to proceed to the command on 
the Washita, whose famished condition it 
fortuitously alleviated. Meanwhile the 
command had had very short rations, 
that they pieced out with horse-meat and 
acorns from the scrub oak. Acorns are 
alleged to be nutritious food; from the 
personal experiente of the writer it can 
be conscientiously said that they are most 
abominably distasteful and puckery— 
like an unripe persimmon—and that 
horse-meat has a tendency to stick in one’s 
throat going to the stomach. 

Scouting parties were continuously 
kept in the field around the Canadian, 
Washita and Sweetwater, and from Oasis 
Creek along the Canadian and Wolf 
Creek to the Palo Duro and Adobe Walls, 
but no Indians were found in the vicinity. 

On October 10th, Major Compton made 
a scout toward Mustang Creek and Palo 
Duro and intercepted and engaged a body 
of Indians that were afterward driven 
one hundred miles through the sand-hills 
and to the Canadian, where, October 18th, 


Miles, 
UG. @. & 


Anson Brig.- 
Gen. (re- 
tired), a well-known 


Indian fighter. 
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Ben Clark, scout, guide and interpreter— 
Mi-e No-to-wah (Red Neck.) 


William Dizon 








they were dispersed. A. detachment of 
cavalry under Captain Curwen B, Mc- 
Lellan, Sixth Cavalry, and another under 
First Lieutenant William M. Wallace, of 
the same regiment (now Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, retired), were sent out 
scouting; during these scouts, the capa- 
bility of Ben Clark and “Billy” Dixon 
was especially demonstrated and valuable 
to the commands. -The prowess of Ben 
Clark (Mi-e No-to-wah, Red Neck), was 
specifically mentioned in “The Subjuga- 
tion of Black Kettle,” heretofore alluded 
as published in this magazine, and it is 
impracticable to sufficiently eulogize the 
modesty, efficiency and admirable marks- 
manship of this most excellent scout and 
trailer. 

Again the general command took the 
field over the Staked Plain and amid the 
most bitter winter weather; the streams 
were frozen so hard that the loaded wag- 
ons and artillery crossed on the ice with- 
out difficulty; “sun dogs” were a steady 
phenomenon in the sky; picket pins would 
turn so that they resembled. fish-hooks 
when they were dciven into the marble 
earth; the only way tent pins could be used 
to hold up a tent was by pecking and 
picking a slanting hole in the ground, in- 
to which the tent pins were afterward put 
and tamped; northers seemed to be un- 
ceasing, and “Black Jack” (Lieutenant- 
Colonel John W. Davidson of the Tenth 
(colored) cavalry had twenty-seven horses 
frozen dead one night on the picket line, 
though the line was stretched in a ravine 
where it was supposed there would be ade- 
quate protection from the bitter winds. 
A negro soldier was. termed Mok-e-ti ve- 
ho nut-okh-e, Buffalo soldiers, by the In- 
dians, and for a long time the negro war- 
rior was an object of mystery and fear! 

A tangible evidence was obtained of 
an exploit of Colonel Ranald S. MacKen- 
zie with the Fourth Cavalry during the 
scouting of the Staked Plain, and near 
Canoncito Blanco (an affluent of Red 
River), when he had attacked a band of 
Indians there and captured the pony 
herd. The unkilled Indians skedaddled 
for the safety of their unpunctured skins 
and the pony -herd was shot. Despite the 
cold weather, the aroma from the numer- 
ous carcasses of the ponies was as pungent 
to the smell and as offensive thereto as 


















Navat, (Left Hand) Southern Arapaho, who was in command of tie Indians who 

nassacred Joel H. Elliott, Seventh U. S. Cavalry, and his detachment at the battle 

of Washita, November 24, 1868. Navat is now living in Blaine County, Oklahoma, 
on the Canadian River 
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Mutch-has (Long Knife), Arickaree Gov- 


ernment scout 


the Red River seepage water was to the 
taste. 

Notwithstanding the licking that the 
Indians had received at the breaks of Red 
River and elsewhere, their numbers made 
them insolent, and many times a tepee 
pole, to which was attached a gonfalon of 
buffalo robe or a piece of gingham, would 
be found as a guide-post in the center of 
the broad trail; the many tepee poles be- 
ing dragged, making the trail like ground 
that had been gone over with a very broad 
and very narrow-toothed harrow. The 
trail led toward Spring, or white Deer, 
Creek, and to Salt Fork (Palo Grande, 
Big Wood), and there divided. © 

On November 8th, Lieutenant Baldwin 
(now Brigadier-General U. S. Army, re- 
tired), sent word to the main command 
that he and his scouts had discovered an 
Indian village on the North Branch of 
the Lellan Creek, and that he was going 


to. attack it. He was then some eight 
miles distant from the command, the 
mobile part of which was instantly hur- 
ried to the scene of action, where it ar- 
rived too late for any participation, how- 
ever, for Baldwin had already attacked 
the camp with such vigor that he had 
captured it, as well as the two little cap- 
tive white girls, Julia and Adelaide Ger- 
man, whose parents and brothers had been 
killed on the Smoky Hill route in West- 
ern Kansas, and. their elder sisters, Sophia 
and Catherine, taken into captivity worse 
than death. 

So with this happy redemption of these 
little girls from the savages, this narra- 
tive will close, with the request that 
women who may read this story will give 
due credit to the heroism and dangers of 
the pioneer women of thirty years ago 
whose undaunted fortitude and staunch 
bravery. as the militant deeds of their hus- 
bands and brothers in opening up the Far 
West to become the comfortably habitable 
Near East. 





Ho-too-ah Mokh-e-tav (Black Buffalo), 
Arickaree Government scout 





A GODDESS OF THE TRAIL 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


ay HAD BEEN a par- 

ticularly hot  after- 

noon and Kent was in 

a particularly bad 

humor as he trudged, 

gun in hand, along 

the lonely, dusty 

trail; the disgust 

which he felt for things in general in- 
creasing with every step and extending 
even to the altogether charming sunset 
and wholly unobjectionable landscape, 
— he mentally designated “a beastly 

at.” 

Luck had been dead against him that 
afternoon. Game had been unusually 
* scarce to begin with; he had missed sev- 
eral good shots; his dog had started a 
rabbit and deserted him, and now with 
disgust in his heart and game bag almost 
empty, he was returning to the ranch 
where Chartris, he knew, was awaiting 
him, seated on a verandah which though 
small was shady—Chartris, cool and com- 
_fortable, in the easiest of chairs and the 

airiest possible negligee, a tabouret at his 

elbow with glasses, siphon and decanter 
in tempting array; a good cigar, half a 
dozen belated newspapers and a Daudet 
novel at hand wherewith to while away the 
tedium of the long hot afternoon. Kent 
swore softly to himself as the picture 
crossed his mind and the thought thrust 
itself upon him that Chartris was even 
then reveling in the consciousness of a 
wisdom superior to that of his friend, who, 
hot, dusty and weary, was returning in no 
very happy frame of mind from his after- 
noon’s sport. 

“Sport!” ejaculated Kent contemptu- 
ously, “nobody short of an idiot of the ’nth 
degree would call it sport to tramp for 
hours with a heavy gun with the ther- 
mometer at 90. Chartris was right—he’s 
generally right—confound him !—and he’s 
got such a deucedly superior way of let- 
ting one know it, too. Chartris ,is well 


enough in the main, but he can be con- 
foundedly disagreeable when he likes!” 

Having paid this tribute to the absent 
and unconscious Chartris, Kent was pro- 
ceeding to.touch upon things in general 
and “all the uses of the world” with a 
caustic bitterness worthy of the melan- 
choly Dane himself, when suddenly a dog 
—not his own, but a gaunt, ill-favored 
cur with.a distinctly hostile expression— 
ran down the trail toward him, barking 
viciously as he came. 

Glad of some tangible object on which 
to vent his ill-humor, Kent raised his gun 
and fired. That this shot was more effec- 
tive than his previous ones was attested 
when the animal turned and fled up the 
trail, limping painfully .and yelping dis- 
mally as he went... Thoroughly contrite 
and ashamed, for he was usually rather 
good natured than otherwise, Kent foi- 
lowed slowly, guided by the fast receding 
howls of his victim. 

A few moments brought him in sight 
of two miserable, jaded horses grazing 
near a dilapidated prairie schooner, in 
the shadow of which a man, gaunt, griz- 
zled and unkempt, was lying, apparently 
asleep. 

“Hello!” cried Kent, involuntarily, 
and his salute was promptly answered by 
a boy of perhaps twelve or fourteen years, 
who thrust his frowsy tow head from be- 
neath the cover of the wagon, while the 
man sat up and stared sleepily at the in- 
truder. The boy swung himself to the 
ground and stood contemplating the 
stranger—his hands in his pockets and an 
expression of frank interest and curiosity 
on his freckled face. 

“T reckon ’*twuz you that shot Shep jes’ 
now,” he remarked dispassionately, indi- 
eating the dog, which, crouching beside 
his master, was regarding Kent with 
marked disfavor. 

“Yes,” Kent admitted guiltily, “it was. 
I am very sorry.” 
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“Oh, *tain’t no matter,” answered the 
youth good naturedly. ‘He ain’t hurt 
bad and he ain’t much ’count nohow. 
But,” as a sudden thought presented itself, 
“Sal—— 

“Sal,” the man interrupted in a soft, 
slow drawl in which there was a sibillant 
quality occasioned by the loss of one of 
his front teeth, “Sal will raise H——11!” 

“Sal?” Kent repeated vaguely, while 
a vision of vengeful Brunhildas crossed 
his mind—“Sal ?” 

“Yes,” the boy answered. 
to a spring—over yon way.” Kent invol- 
untarily glanced over his shoulder—“and 
I reckon she’ll be back in a minute.” 

Kent, having small fancy for females 
of Mephistophelean tendencies, was fain 
to plead an engagement and depart; but 
women were rather a novelty in the vicin- 
ity of ‘“Wild Goose” Ranch, and Kent had 
had always a weakness for the fair sex, so 
he lingered tentatively while his frowsy- 
headed interlocutor went on: 

“T reckon we’ll make camp here or here- 
abouts, Mister. We came from Baldwin’s 
ranch—stopped there a couple o’ days on 
our way out from Mizzoury—and Dad 
"lowed we’d git on to Placerville to-night, 
but the team’s plum wore out, so I reckon 
we'll stay right here, though it does look 
sorter threatenin’ in the west.” : 

“Dad,” who seemed of a contemplative 
and philosophic turn, had lighted his pipe 
meanwhile, and sat puffing peacefully 
away, looking far off toward the distant 
horizon, his bronzed face wearing an ex- 
pression as placidly reposeful as if he 
had been under his own “vine and fig 
tree” instead of a lonely Western trail, 
with night and a probable storm coming 
on. Kent was wondering whence “Sal” 
derived her polemics—surely not from 
this peaceful ancestor, presumably her 
father—when the boy cut short his reflec- 
tions by announcing the approach of that 
redoubtable female herself. 

Kent instinctively removed his hat as 
he turned, hoping devoutly that no men- 
tion might be made of the luckless cur 
until he had made good his escape; but, 
unluckily, the animal no sooner espied the 
approaching figure than he set forth to 
meet her, displaying his limp to the ut- 
most advantage—with deliberate malicious 
intent, Kent was sure. 


“She’s gone 
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The girl—she could scarcely have been 
more than nineteen—stopped at once to 
examine the wounded member; then, lift- 
ing her eyes questioningly, her gaze fell 
full on Kent, standing rather awkwardly 
holding his gun, and he saw that she took 
in the situation at once. She did not ut- 
ter a word, but something in her glance 
made Kent uncomfortable, none the less 
because the eyes that viewed him accus- 
ingly were very handsome ones. 

He saw, as she bent down, that she had 
a fine, strong profile—her profile was 
rather finer than her full face, he after- 
ward discovered—and a straight, vigorous 
figure the unconscious grace and power of 
which Kent admired as she lifted her pail 
of water and moved toward the wagon 
without vouchsafing him further notice. 
Without a word she filled and offered the 
rusty dipper to the man, who drank in 
eager audible gulps. Kent shifted his 
position uneasily. The silence was grow- 
ing embarrassing, and he was casting 
about in his mind for some propitiatory 
mode of address when the boy broke in 
pacifically : 

“The dog ain’t hurt to speak of, Sal. 
’Twus only bird shot.” 

“Indeed, I am very, very sorry,” ven- 
tured Kent, advancing with his most con- 
ciliatory manner. “I did not think—it 
was a moment’s impulse, a very stupid 
and cruel impulse, and I regret it very 
much. I do, indeed. If I had guessed—” 

To his surprise, Sal suddenly turned to 
him with a smile which made her face— 
a trifle heavy and sullen in repose—posi- 
tively exquisite. A dimple, which seemed 
a bit incongruous with the rather severe 
cast of her features, displayed itself 
momentarily; and Kent told himself that 
this Diana of the trail, whom he had at 
first thought merely picturesque, was 
something of a beauty as well. There was, 
however, a simple directness in Sal’s gaze 
which discouraged even admiring scrutiny, 
and Kent, visibly embarrassed, continued 
to stammer his apologies, until presently 
the girl, pleased and amused at his evi- 
dent contrition, broke into a low, musical 
laugh, in which Kent and the boy re- 
lievedly joined, while the philosophic 
“Dad” smoked on serenely. 

“Tt’s all right, Mister,” the girl said at 
last. “I reckon Sbep ain’t hurt bad.” Her 
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voice was of a quality deliciously deep and 
rich, and the drawl which in her compan- 
ions proved simply irritating, Kent found 
. oddly attractive in her. 

“You are very good,” he said, delight- 
edly, “much kinder than I deserve. Your 
brother”—with a note of interrogation in 
his voice—“tells me you think of mak- 
ing camp here tonight, but there’s a storm 
in prospect and I fear you'll find it any- 
thing but comfortable.” 

Then turning to the senior, still peace- 
fully puffing, “My ranch is less than a 
mile from this—just over that ridge to 
the right—and I’m sure we could put you 
up comfortably there. We’ve plenty of 
room, and both by friend and [ will be 
pleased to have you, Mr. ——?” 

“Crenshaw,” supplied the stranger 
drawlingly, “Crenshaw’s my name. You 
are real clever, stranger, but I reckon we 
won’t bother you. Bud and I air used 
to roughing it, and I reckon Sal kin 
make out.” 

“But I assure you it will give us real 
. pleasure,” Kent insisted hospitably. “And 
if I mistake not, the storm’s going to be a 
pretty severe one.” He pointed to the 
West where, the sun having sunk on a 
sky like a blood-stained shield barred with 
gold, a dark cloud was fast spreading it- 
self over the dying roseate glow. A strange 
amber light shone round them; little 
breezes shivered in the long, dry grass; 
the distant trees were swaying and bend- 
ing in the wind, turning their leaves’ sil- 
ver linings upward to the breeze; while 
now and again the ominous growl of dis- 
tant thunder was heard. 

“Dad” smoked a moment in meditative 
silence with’a reflective eye on the dark- 
ening clouds, then : 

“TI reckon you’re right, stranger,” he 
conceded. “Hook up the team, Bud.” 

To Kent’s utter surprise, Sal walked 
calmly to one of the grazing animals, led 
it to the wagon and began deftly to ar- 
range the dilapidated harness, while Bud 
on his side put in the other horse. Neither 
the lad nor his parent seemed to find 
anything unusual or strange in the girl’s 
action, but Kent, who was a Kentuckian 
and chivalrous to a degree, was horrified. 

“Allow me,” he began, but the girl 
fastening a tug as deftly as Kent himself 
could have done, only answered quietly: 


“Much obliged. I’m bout through, 
though, and I’m used to it.” 

Then to the man who had risen and 
was stretching his long limbs preparatory 
to action, “You kin drive, ef you like, and 
Bud and I will walk on.” Kent’s rapture 
at this arrangement was tempered some- 
what by a mental vision of Chartris’ prob- 
able expression when he should behold his 
errant friend returning from the chase un- 
der convoy of a tattered, freckled urchin 
and a Diana-like young woman, with a 
dilapidated mover’s wagon bringing up 
the rear. 

“He'll roar, of course, confound him, 
but I suppose I’m in for it, and there’s 
nothing to do but make the best of it,” he 
inwardly encouraged himself as the pro- 
cession got under way. 

“T don’t think I’ve formally introduced 
myself yet,” he said aloud as they took 
the trail together. “My name is Kent— 
Fordyce Kent of ‘Wild Goose’ Ranch, 
where my friend Chartris and I keep 
bachelor hall.” The girl smiled, but made 
no answer, and he went on with a view to 
making conversation : 

“T mean to try to restore myself to 
Shep’s good graces with an extra large 
bone to-night. Do you think that might 
propitiate him ?” 

Sal’s dimples again displayed them- 
selves, while Bud showed all his large, 
equine teeth in polite appreciation of his 
host’s amenities. 

The air was close and oppressive, and 
suddenly the gir] took off her broad straw 
hat, disclosing the fact that her hair was 
cut short, lying in loose curls about her 
face and giving her more the appearance 
of a handsome boy than the conventional 
young woman. 

“Jove, she’s handsome, though she’s not 
my style!” thought Kent trying valiantly 


-not to stare. A dainty, peachy-tinted bit 


of femininity appealed to him far more 
strongly than classic features and Juno- 
like outlines; yet he could not deny the 
girl’s wonderful picturesqueness. Her con- 
versational powers were evidently not in 
an advanced state of development, for she 
scarcely spoke as they approached the 
ranch. The house was a sufficiently com- 
fortable, though primitive structure, with 
a wide piazza running about three of its 
sides, while back of it lay a long shed- 
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like building—the of the 
rancheros. 

Chartris lounged on the veranda, occu- 
pied much as his friend had pictured, and 
the expression of his countenance when he 
beheld the motley cavalcade fully justified 
Kent’s anticipations. However, in spite 
of his superciliousness, Chartris’ courtesy 
was unfailing and hospitality is a funda- 
mental principle in the West; so-by the 
time his guests had approached, Chartris 
had tossed his book aside and was advan- 
cing to meet them. Even as he stood upon 
the piazza step he was scarcely taller than 
the girl, and the delicate hand he extended 
in welcome was smaller than Sal’s shapely 
brown one. His fair hair was parted 
with precision in the middle, but one little 
blonde lock curled tightly on his forehead 
—to his intense disgust; there was a gen- 
eral air of good society about him, of 
which even the careless negligee he was 
wearing seemed to partake. His delicate 
fairness made the girl’s large beauty seem 
a trifle coarse and over-blown, Kent 
thought; but evidently no such thought 
suggested itself to Chartris. He viewed 
her with an interest which Kent found a 
trifle too pronounced, as he bustled about 
in her service. One of the men cared for 
the jaded beasts, while Kent and Chartris 
bestirred themselves on behalf of their 


quarters 


guests. After a brief optical consultation 
it was decided that Sal should have Char- 
tris’ room as more suited to feminine oc- 


cupancy than Kent’s disordered den, 
which Chartris would share with him. 

When a little later the girl emerged 
from her improvised boudoir, having given 
sundry little feminine touches to her 
dress and hair, so radiantly, so compell- 
ingly lovely she looked that her host posi- 
tively gasped as he escorted her to the ad- 
joining room where supper was served. 
The supper (dinner Chartris alwavs called 
it, insisting upon its service with an ob- 
servance of form and ceremony most be- 
wildering to the half-breed woman who 
presided over their Lares and Penates) 
was a tempting one, and the travelers did 
it full justice, rejoicing as the storm broke 
in all its fury in the Providence which had 
so sheltered them. 

Afterward in the anomalous apartment 
which Chartris had begun by calling the 
“rawing-room,” but which had deterior- 
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ated into a “den,” constantly littered with 
pipes and whips and other masculine be- 
longings, Chartris played the violin. Char- 
tris played exquisitely—it was one of the 
few things he took pains to do well—and 
as the girl listened, the color flaming into 
her cheek and her dark eyes alight, her 
beauty was beyond cavil or questior. 
When at length Chartris languidly laid 
down his bow, Bud, who had listened with 
patronizing interest, drawled slowly : 

“Sal kin play, too. She kin play most 
any tune, can’t you, Sal?” 

For answer, the girl took the violin 
from Chartris’ hand, holding it tenderly, 
lovingly, as she began to play. It was 
merely a trite popular melody which she 
had evidently picked out by ear, but she 
played with a fullness of tone and a free- 
dom of bowing which Chartris recognized 
as indicative of native talent. Then gently, 
as if loath to give it up, she laid the in- 
strument in its case, saying wistfully: 

“Ef I could only learn to play—ef I 
could learn to play like you!” 

“I wish I might have the pleasure of 
teaching you,” Chartris answered with a 
note of tenderness in his voice which made 
Kent glance at him warningly. Then, at 
the girl’s entreaty, he played again and 
again till “Dad” was discovered snoring 
in a corner, and the hosts found with con- 
trition that it was very late. 

When Sal found herself again in Char- 
tris’ characteristic chamber she looked 
about her with an interest and curiosity 
which her former brief tenancy had not 
permitted her to indulge. It was hardly 
the sort of room one finds in the home of 
the average Western ranch. Rich rugs 
were scattered about the floor; bits of 
bric-a-brac stood here and there; a few 
very good engravings and a number of 
bold sketches in black and-white adorned 
the walls; the tennis racket Chartris had 
used at Harvard hung over the table; a 
pair of foils were crossed above the chim- 
ney piece; while all about the room were 
scattered in lavish profusion autographed 
portraits of ladies with corsages extremely 
decollete and skirts extreme]v abbreviated, 
failing to recognize whom as famous cory- 
phees and soubrettes, it is to be feared 
that Sal indulged in reflections of a nature 
uncomplimentary to Churtris’ feminine 
acquaintance. 
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The next day, which was Sunday, the 
young hosts insisted that their guests 
should remain with them instead of push- 
ing on to Placerville, fourteen miles dis- 
tant. They had visitors so seldom, Char- 
tris said, that they liked to make the most 
of them. Crenshaw, nothing loath to 
spend the day on the piazza with his 
treasured pipe, readily consented. 

Leaving Crenshaw and Bud to the ten- 
der mercies of Kent, Chartris proceeded 
openly to devote himself to the girl, 
bringing out for her delectation his 
choicest conversational efforts, his most 
effective blandishments; on his own part 
investing this unknown goddess with all 
sorts of charms and graces, most of which 
existed largely in his own fancy. 

Like most men of small physique he had 
a pronounced penchant for strength and 
size, and, looking at Sal’s lithe, powerful 
figure, he mentally likened her to Juno, to 
Diana, to Boadicea, to Brunhilda—to 
every goddess or heroine, in short, of whom 
he could think at the moment. True, his 
.admiration experienced a slight diminu- 
tion when, at Juncheon, he chanced to note 
that -his divinity used her knife with a 


freedom and impartiality not altogether 
sanctioned iu polite circles; but it revived 
ten-fold when as they strolled together 
later she suddenly lifted’ her gun (which 


she had insisted upon carrying), and 
brought down a hawk which was wheeling 
slowly above at a height which Chartris 
would have regarded as prohibitive. 

All through the day and through the 
long moonlit evening Chartris hung about 
the girl with increasing fascination and 
an admiration so palpable that Kent was 
not surprised when, as they sat smoking 
on the piazza after their guests had re- 
tired, Chartris remarked in a tone rather 
too elaborately indifferent, as he carefully 
knocked the ash from his cigar: 

“Miss—er—Crenshaw—is a wonder- 
fully fine woman, eh?” 

“Yes, rather,” Kent assented, “a trifle 
too large and highly colored for my taste, 
though. Conversation isn’t exactly her 
strong point, so to speak, is it, old man?” 

Chartris smoked a moment in teflective 
silence—then suddenly burst out: 

“Took here, Kent, I half believe I’m in 
love with that girl. I’m sick to death of 
the conventional specimens one meets in 
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society nowadays, and it’s like a breath of 
fresh air to find a woman like this one— 
simple, unaffected, untrammeled by the 
restraints and conventions of society. I’ve 
been thinking all day how much happier 
a chap could be out here with a woman of 
that kind than with a simpering, giggling 
creature—like Maud Waring, for instance. 
By Jove, Kent, she’s a splendid creature! 
She walks like a goddess. You know those 
lines of Kipling’s—I can’t help thinking 
of them when I look at her—he trod the 
link like a buck in spring.’ ” 

Kent roared with laughter. 

“T’m afraid Miss Crenshaw wouldn’t 
consider the quotation respectful, Char- 
tris. Better stick to plain Anglo-Saxon, 
old chap.” 

“Well, say Diana then,” submitted 
Chartris, undaunted. “I can quite imag- 
ine her with bow and spear returning from 
the chase——~” 

“So can I,” answered Kent dryly; 
“rather better than in your mother’s draw- 
ing room or at one of Mrs. Murray-Hill’s 
receptions. Have you considered her 
grammar ?” 

“Oh, confound her grammar!” wrath- 
fully. 
“All right, if you like. She does, at 
anv rate. But seriously, Chartris, the 
girl’s all right in her own environment, 
with a setting of sage brush and chappa- 
ral—but take her away from this and it 
would be another ‘Lord of Burleigh’ case.” 

Chartris flung his cigar away and began 
to pace the floor with strides as majestic 
as his limited stature would permit. 

“It may seem a joke to you, old fellow,” 
he said, presently, “but I'll tell you, Kent, 
I’m in earnest this time.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the unsympathetic 
Kent, “you’re always in earnest, deeply, 
painfully in earnest while it lasts. I re- 
member at college you had a new whim 
every quarter. First it was the cornet, 
which you practiced with a persistence 
which made you—unpopular; then you 
took to charcoals and alienated all your 
friends by doing execrable likenesses of 
them; then it was entomology, and [| 
dwelt among bugs, beetles, tarantulas and 
centipedes till I was on the verge of D. T. 
You would always have a fad—this is your 
latest; take a reef in your sudden con- 
founded enthusiasm, Chartris. Say, old 
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chap, to oblige me, couldn’t you drop this 
and make it paleontology ?” 

Chartris faced him angrily. 

“You seem to give me credit for great 
tenacity of purpose,” he said. “Will it 
convince you of my sincerity if I tell you 
that I have made up my mind to speak to 
Mr. Crenshaw in the morning”—Chartris 
had imbibed what Kent called a “lot of 
fool foreign notions” while abroad—“and 
ask his permission to pay my addresses to 
his daughter.” 

Kent was staggered. He had had 
no idea that Chartris was so much in ear- 
nest, and he realized that he himself was 
in large measure to blame, knowing as he 
did that opposition always but made Char- 
tris the more determined. The legend of 
the man in Chicago who made a fortune 


by confining himself strictly to his own . 


affairs recurred to him with painful sig- 
nificance. He got up and walked over to 
Chartris. 

“T didn’t mean to annoy you, Chartris, 
on my honor, I didn’t, and I beg your par- 
don,” he said. He held out his hand, and 
after a moment’s hesitation Chartris laid 
his delicate fingers in Kent’s big brown 
palm. “If you’re really in earnest, I 
haven’t-a word to say, but I do wish you’d 
promise me to wait a day or two, and then, 
if you feel as you do now about it, you can 
ride over to Placerville and have a talk 
with Crenshaw. Do this for my sake, 
Chartris. I’ll feel better about it, and 
I don’t doubt you will too.” 

After a moment’s consideration, Char- 
tris said slowly: 

‘You’re right, Kent. I'll wait a week, 
and then I presume I’ll know my own 
mind.” And with this Kent was fain to 
content himself. 

The week which followed was rather an 
uncomfortable one for the two friends. 
An impalpable barrier had risen between 
them, and neither knew how to break it 
down. After the departure of the Cren- 
shaws, being no longer under the spell of 
the girl’s beauty, the crudities of her 
speech and manner began to recur to 
Chartris with painfu] distinctness. In re- 
mote perspective, she seemed less and less 
attractive, and but for his promise to Kent 
he would willingly have let the matter 
drop. But Chartris was one of those to 
whom belief in the infallibility of his own 
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judgment is imperative, and he would 
have wedded the “Witch of Endor” before 
he would have acknowledged his error. 

Kent for his part was equally uncom- 
fortable. He was sincerely fond of Char- 
tris, who, in spite of his peculiarities, was 
scrupulously honorable, gentlemanly and 
even generous. Kent realized that the boy 
was sacrificing himself to an absurd, theat- 
rical fancy of the most ephemeral. He 
longed to speak frankly to Chartris and 
have it out with him, but he realized that 
would be but to make matters worse; so 
he and his friend continued to meet with 
a constraint which had never before 
divided them. 

It was therefore with a feeling almost of 
relief that one day exactly a week after 
the departure of the Crenshaws, Kent saw 
Chartris mount his horse and ride away. 

Chartris, immaculate in a London-built 
riding costume, which contrasted queerly 
with the rough and ready garb of the local 
cowpunchers, looked as faultlessly trim 
and elegant when, after a long and dusty 
ride, Placerville appeared on the horizon 
as when he had left the ranch two hours 
earlier. Chartris’ elegance was impervi- 
ous to outward conditions. 

Suddenly on the trail before him he 
observed a figure which, even at long 
range, he recognized. as the subject of his 
then far from agreeable meditations—the 
girl Sal. She wore the dress in which he 
had first seen her, and she carried her be- 
loved rifle with an ease and grace which 
bespoke long usage. 

Chartris urged his horse forward, and 
in an instant was standing with bared head 
by her side. The girl turned toward him, 
her handsome face aglow with life and 
color—a veritable goddess of the chase. 

“So glad to see you again,” Chartris 
heard himself saying inanely. “You cannot 
know how dull and stupid the ranch has 
seemed since you left. I hope you’ve 
not quite forgotten us?” The girl’s big, 
bovine eyes met his with simple directness. 

“No,” she answered quietly, “you all 
wuz mighty kind to us.” 

“Kind!” Chartris echoed. “It was our 
pleasure—our very great pleasure. I—” 
he checked himself abruptly, recalling the 
letter of his bond. He began to fumble 
about for some subject of conversation. 
“But I_rode over today to speak to your 
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father, Miss Crenshaw. Shall I find him 
in the village, do you think?” 

A puzzled look came over the girl’s face. 
She looked at him questioningly for an 
instant, then suddenly light broke in up- 
on her. 

“Ef you mean Crenshaw,” she said at 
last in her slow, musical drawl, “he ain’t 
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my father—he’s my husband. I’m his 
second wife. Didn’t you know?” 

For an instant Chartris stood looking at 
her with an expression which beggars de- 
scription; then with some murmured in- 
coherency he mounted his horse, lifted his 
kat, and a moment later was riding swiftly 
in the direction whence he came. 














REVOLT 


BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


Behold! deep in the hearts of us, desire 
Enkindles flames to burn on altars thrust 
From out the very selves of love and trust. 

Consuming all the nays of creed, this fire 

Sears fiercest when prophetic vision dire 
Puts ban upon unholiness: a rust 
That ne’er can tarnish. Sweet, our lawless dust 

But makes our passion’s spark leap all the higher. 


When all the world, my Sweet, in springtime swoons, 
And life, the sap, goes coursing through all things; 
And aeons gather time’s immortal flower 
And dust it with the silver of new moons— 
We shall, Beloved, be essence of those springs: 
Deathless for aye! We snatched from life our hour. 
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VIII-THE JUDGMENT SCENE BEFORE THE GREAT 
WHITE THRONE 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


PASTOR BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 


PAUL DECLARES 
that Christian believ- 
ers, when they receive 
the Holy Spirit, “Re- 
ceive not the spirit of 
bondage and fear, but 
the spirit of a sound 
mind.” For the long 
centuries of the dark ages, however, 
Christianity was merely a nominal af- 
fair, except with the very few. Instead 
of the Holy Spirit, instead of the.spirit of 
love and of a sound mind, the world was 
at that time dominated by a spirit of fear. 
To some extent this is still true. Neverthe- 
less, increase of knowledge is taking some 
of the shackles of fear from off of the in- 
tellects and permitting us to look at every- 
thing more honestly, more logically, more 
with the spirit of a sound mind than 
ever before. We are glad of this, and 
purpose now to examine our subject in the 
light of the Scriptures and with the spirit 
of a sound mind, divesting ourselves, so 
far as possible, of the “fear which bring- 
eth a snare.” 

The Day of Judgment, or, as it once 
was called, Doomsday, had an awful sig- 
nificance to our forefathers. To them it 
brought pictures of Christ upon his throne 
of judgment surrounded by myriads of 
holy angels intent upon executing his de- 
crees, good or bad, and to the vast ma- 
jority of those decrees were supposed to 
mean eternal torment. A once famous 
preacher of this famous city of churches 
pictured the Judgment scene most gro- 
tesquely as represented in the public 
prints of about thirty years ago. 

He pictured the Second Coming of the 
Lord Jesus in his power and great glory, 
seated upon a cloud in mid-heaven, sur- 
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rounded by angelic hosts. Before him ap- 
peared the world of mankind, brought 
back from heaven and hell and the dust 
of the earth. In grandiloquent language 
he pictured the earth turning upon its 
axis during a period of twenty-four hours, 
so that the entire worldful of people 
could see the Judge on his cloud-throne. 
The Judgment picture was a mere farce, 
for the Judge merely said to those who 
had come from heaven, Go back. Resume 
your crowns and harps. And he said to 


‘those who had come from hell, Go back 


to your eternal torment. 

This and other very similar misrepre- 
sentations of the Day of Judgment have 
so repulsed the intelligence of many as to 
turn their minds away from the Bible to- 
ward Agnosticism. ' It is our purpose on 
this occasion to, if possible, set forth the 
Bible presentation of Divine Truth on 
the subjectof God’s Judgments so clearly, 
so self-evidently, that none possessed of 
a sound balance of mind could possibly 
object thereto. 


A Judgment Day in Eden. 


A totally wrong thought seems to have 
gotten possession of all of our minds in 
respect to the meaning of the Day of 
Judgment. It is generally understood to 
signify a day of condemnation. However, 
the expression in the Scriptures really sig- 
nifies a day of crisis, a time of decision, a 
period of trial ;—not a day of inflicting 
punishments for crimes previously adju- 
dicated. The Greek word crisis translated 
judgment has been so frequently used in 
our English language that it has become 
an English word as well. Hence its mean- 
ing, the same in the Greek as in the Eng- 
lish, is well known to us all. For in- 
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stance, if in our home we have a patient 
who has taken the fever and a doctor calls, 
we may inquire how soon recovery may be 
expected. The doctor asks the date the 
fever began, and answers that its crisis 
will come on the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first, twenty-eighth, or some other 
day a multiple of the seventh day from 
its commencement. His meaning is, that 
then the testing will come, the trial, the 
determination whether the person will 
sink into death or recover from the fever. 
This gives us the proper thought con- 
nected with this word crisis or judgment ; 
‘the proper thought, therefore, connected 
with the expression, Day of Judgment. 
For instance, there was such a Day of 
Judgment in Eden when God forbade our 
first parents to eat of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. At that moment 
their testing, their trial, their judgment, 
began—to demonstrate their obedience or 
disobedience, and thus in turn to deter- 
mine their worthiness or unworthiness of 
life eternal. In that Judgment Day, as 
we have already seen, our first parents 
were disobedient and a death condemna- 
tion came upon them, which has been in- 
herited by all of their children in a 
natural way. Partaking of their flesh 
and blood, we partook also of their weak- 
nesses, mental, moral and_ physical ; hence 
we are a dying race—-dying because our 
first parents failed in the first Day of 
Judgment or trial. 


The Jewish Judgment Day. 


While God foreknew that the Law Cove- 
nant made with the nation of Israel 
through Moses would not effect a deliver- 
ance of the nation from the effects of ori- 
ginal sin, he nevertheless, for good rea- 
sons, gave that nation a trial or judg- 
ment or testing under the provisiens of 
that Law Covenant. It was a life or 
death agreement. Any who could keep 
the requirements of that Law Covenant 
might under it claim eternal life. Who- 
ever failed of keeping the requirements of 
that Law Covenant would die. This trial 
or test came upon that nation at the time 
of its deliverance from Egypt, when they 
passed through the Red Sea and were 
baptised into Moses in the sea and in the 
cloud—the sea on the one hand and the 
cloud overhead. They were baptized or 
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buried into Moses. For nearly fifteen 
centuries that nation was on trial or 
judgment, yet the results of the judgment 
were not decreed until our Lord’s Second 
Advent, when he was declared of the 
Father to be the One, and the only One 
born under the Law Covenant who in- 
herited its blessings of eternal life by ab- 


’ solute obedience to its every requirement. 


Not only so, but the remainder of that 
nation were all adjudged unworthy of 
any further trial, as our Lord himself ex- 
pressed the sentiment, saying: “Your 
house is left unto you desolate. For I 
say unto you, Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord—at his 
Second Advent.—Matt. 23:38, 39 

The Apostle Paul, reviewing the results 
of those fifteen centuries of their judg- 
ment or trial, tells us that the Law Cove- 
nant made nothing perfect; that it mere- 
ly showed to be perfect the Perfect One 
who had left the heavenly Courts and be- 
come a man, in order to redeem Adam 
and his race. St. Paul, however, shows 
us also that, throughout that Jewish Age 
of tria] some were found possessed of faith 
far beyond their fellows. He enumerates 
many of these, and then calls attention to 
the fact that they died without having re- 
ceived the things promised to them, but 
that they did receive Divine approval in 
that the Lord declared that they pleased 
him—not by perfection of works and 
obedience to the Law Covenant, but that 
he was pleased with their faith: they dem- 
onstrated that if they had been free from 
the blemishes of the fallen condition, 
blessed with perfect bodies and minds, 
they would have delighted to have kept . 
the Law perfectly. 


Spiritual Israel’s Judgment. 


The Gospel Age is represented as an 
epoch of trial or testing or judgment for 
the Church of Christ—the Body of Christ 
—those to be joint-heirs with Christ in 
his nature and his throne—“the Bride, the 
Lamb’s Wife.” 

The Scriptures point out to us that 
during this epoch God is drawing and 
calling from the world of mankind a “lit- 
tle flock,” and that he is permitting the 
way of response to his call to be made a 
narrow one and a very difficult one. This 
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is to the intent that the class that will 
hear, obey and walk in the footsteps of 
Jesus in this narrow way may be a very 
special class, a “little flock,” each one of 
them copies of God’s dear Son, the dear 
Redeemer. It will be seen, then, that in 
a very special sense there is a trial, a 
testing, a judgment, in progress—not a 
judgment in respect to the world, but of 
those who have accepted the “call” and 
made living sacrifices of themselves in the 
Lord’s service, to the knowing and doing 
of the Lord’s will. ‘These are required to 
make their calling and election sure by 
demonstrating their loyalty to the Lord 
and his Word and the brethren, under 
various trying conditions, of which the 
Apostle Peter says, “Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is 
to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you.” (1 Pet. 4.12.) The 
trials are necessary for the development of 
character and for the proving of the faith- 
ful ones: hence the overcomers in this 
trial] must be found faithful, not only in 
reaching the mark of perfect love, but in 
maintaining their stand there, resisting 
the various attacks of the flesh and of the 
will be 


Adversary, Such “conquerors” 
granted “the crown of life,” which God 
has in reservation for them that thus love 


him. 
With the end of this age, the trial or 


judgment will be completed,’ finished. 
The “little flock” of overcomers will re- 
ceive the reward of joint heirship with 
their Lord and participation in Divine 
nature ; while those not counted worthy of 
this glory, yet faithful in many respects, 
will receive blessings of spiritual nature 
withont the. “crown.” Others still, fail- 
ing entirely in the trial, will be accounted 
unworthy of eternal life on any plane, 
and will die the Second Death, as says 
the Apostle: “For it is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened , and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and 
have tasted the good Word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance; seeing they crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him 
to an open siame.” (Heb. 6:4-6.) Again, 
“For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the Truth, there 
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remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment, 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries.”—Heb. 10 :26-?7. 


The World’s Judgment Day. 


The Apostle declares: “God hath ap- 
pointed a day, in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom 
he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.”—Acts 17-31. 

Tt will be noticed that this cannot ap- 
ply to the original Judgment Day, in 
which our first parents failed in Eden; 
neither can the words apply to the judg- 
ment or trial which came to Israel under 
the Law Covenant, nor to the church on 
trial during this Gospel Age; because it 
is put in the future tense. The Apostle 
used these words in the beginning of this 
Gospel Age, and the words apply beyond 
this Gospel Age to an appointed day or 
epoch future. The day referred to is 
“the day of Christ”—the Millennial Age 
—the thousand year day of the reign of 
righteousness, when Messiah shall be 
King over all the earth, to rescue it from 
the reign of sin and death and to bless all 
the captives of sin and death—the entire 
human family, already redeemed by the 
precious blood. The Apostle’s words 
clearly state that he refers, not to the 
church’s trial period, but to the world’s. 
Certain things are necessary to a right- 
eous judgment or trial of the world. 

1. They must all come to a knowledge 
of the Truth. (1 Tim. 2:4-6.) They can- 
not be saved in ignorance and superstition 
and vice. They must all be brought to a 
knowledge of the redemption accom- 
plished by the sacrifice of Christ; to a 
knowledge of God’s willingness to receive 
them back again into his fellowship. They 
must all be proffered assistance out of the 
degredation which came upon them 
through the disobedience and fall of our 
first parents, in the first trial or judg- 
ment. : 

2. They cannot be on trial for life ever- 
lasting without first having been judi- 
cially set free from the original condem- 
nation—the original death sentence pro- 
nounced upon our first parents in Eden 
and inherited by all of their children. 

These conditions have not yet been met, 
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and hence the world is not yet experienc- 
ing this trial or judgment or testing which, 
the Apostle tells us, God has appointed 
for them. It will come to them, however, 
in the time appointed of the father, called 
in the Scriptures “God’s due time.” Fur- 
thermore, the time for the world’s judg- 
ment or testing cannot come until the 
trial or testing of the church shall have 
been completed and the worthy ones been 
found, because it is the Church that is 
now on trial, and that is to furnish the 
judges for the world’s trial day. Mark the 
Apostle’s words to this effect: “Know ye 
not that the saints shall judge the 
world?” (1 Cor. 6:2.) Nor is this 
thought out of harmony with the other 
text, “God hath appointed a day in the 
which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained.” On the contrary, we have al- 
ready seen that “the mystery” of this 
Gospel Age lies in the fact that Jesus, the 
Redeemer of the world, is the Head of 
the Church, which is his Body, and which 
is now being selected or tried or judged 
for its position in glory, only the faith- 
ful receiving the reward, or membership, 
in the glorious Prophet, Priest, King, 
Messiah, beyond the veil. 

The wrong thought respecting the Day 
of Judgment has made of it the day of 
terrors to the Church and to the world~- 
all who have heard of it. It has been sup- 
posed to seal the doom of humanity: that 
thenceforth the Lord will have no pity and 
show no mercy. But the Scriptures, con- 
sistent with themselves, point out that the 
coming Judgment Day of the world sig- 
nifies, to it, a great day of judgment, 
trial and blessing; just as the Churches 
judgment day signifies a great blessing to 
us; the privilege of becoming heirs of 
God and joint heirs with the Redeemer 
in his Kingdom glory. As to these facts, 
notice the words of inspiration by the 
Prophet David. Prophetically lookin 
down: beyond this time to the Millennia 
Age, the Prophet declares: 


“Let the heavens be glad, 

And let the earth rejoice; 

And let men say among the nations, 
Jehovah reigneth. 

let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof ; 
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Let the fields rejoice, and all that are 
therein. 
Then shall the trees of the wood sing 
aloud 

At the presence of Jehovah; 

BECAUSE HE COMETH 

TO JUDGE THE EARTH. 

O give thanks unto Jehovah, for he is 
good ; 

For his mercy endureth forever.” 


To the same day the Apostle also points, 
assuring us that it will be a glorious and 
desirable day, and that for it the whole 
creation is groaning and travailing in pain 
together—waiting for the great Judge to 
deliver and to bless the world as well as to 
exalt and glorify the church.—Rom. 8 :21, 
22. 

In John 5:28, 29, a precious promise 
for the world of a coming judgment-trial 
for life everlasting is, by a mistranslation, 
turned into a fearful imprecation. Ac- 
cording to the Greek text, however, they 
that have done evil—that have failed of 
Divine approval—will come forth unto 
resurrection (raising up to perfection) by 
judgments, “stripes,” testings, disciplines. 
—See the Revised Version. 


The Great White Throne. 


The Book of Revelation is recognized by 
God’s people to be a book of symbols. One 
of its beautiful pictures relates to the 
Judgment Day. We read, “And I saw a 
great white throne, and him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the 
heaven fled away; and there was found no 
place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God; and 
the books were opened: and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life: and 
the dead were judged out of those things 
which were written in the books, accord- 
ing to their works.”—Rev. 20:11-13. 

This is one of a series of pen pictures 
of the Millennial Kingdom of Christ and 
the blessings it will bring to mankind— 
the blessed privilege of a fresh judgment 
or trial for everlasting life. The first 
judgment of the race in Adam resulted in 
failure and condemnation of our first par- 
ents, and we were merely included in its 
losses, its disasters. By Divine arrange- 
ment, our Redeemer has died, the Just 
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for the unjust. The application of his 
merit to father Adam will extend a bless- 
ing eventually to every member of his 
race, securing to them all a full release 
from the original condemnation or sen- 
tence and from all of the blight which 
came upon our race as a result. Setting 
aside the original penalty does not give 
either Adam or his children eternal life, 
but merely provides for all a new judg- 
ment or fresh trial for eternal life. Adam 
had perfection of life and held it tensive- 
ly on condition of his obedience. The re- 
deemed race will come back again to 
Adam’s position of trial and testing, as 
respects worthiness of life everlasting. 
However, instead of bringing mankind 
back by instantaneous process from the 
tomb and from our present fallen condi- 
tion of mind and body to the full perfec- 
tion of human nature, which Adam en- 
joyed, God proposes a still better way. 
He will give his fallen creatures through 
Christ an opportunity to climb up out of 
the sin and death conditions into which 
Adam’s transgressions brought all. Some 
are more fallen; some less so. None could 
the Redeemer, 


be recovered except by 
whose death provides the ladder, so to 
sock. by which mankind can be raised 

to full human perfection and Divine 
pie and all that was lost in Adam. The 
opportunity for thus rising up by. their 
own exertions and by the assistance of the 


glorified 
Millennial 
constitute 


glorified Redeemer and his 
Church will be during the 
Age. That opportunity will 
the world’s trial or judgment. 

Various offices are attributed to our 
Lord, in connection with his great work 
for the world of mankind. Thus we read 
that he is to be the great Prophet, the 
great Priest, the great Mediator and the 
great Judge. We have already seen that 
the foundation for this great Kingdom 
and Judgship was laid in our Redeemer’s 
sacrifice of himself; but the execution of 
the great Plan of God, the Divine Pro- 
gram, was delayed to permit the selection 
of the Church, the “little flock,” the Judge 
and associate judges. 

A gradual testing of the world by up- 
lifting processes, by the binding of Satan 
and the making of the knowledge of the 
Lord to fill the whole earth, etc., will be 
much better for all concerned than if they 
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-were instantly made perfect and then put 


on trial as Adam was. ‘The thousand 
years of uplifting influences and _ the 
striving against sin and the forming of 
character according to the Divine will 
will be helpful to the world and enable 
them to overcome, in the trial which will 
come to them in this gradual way. Help 
at each step and assistance out of every 
unintentional blunder is provided until at 
last all the willing and obedient shall 
have reached the full perfection of human 
nature—all that was lost by Adam and 
redeemed by Jesus or, refusing it, will 
have been destroyed in the Second Death. 

The “great white throne” represents the 
powers of the Government and the purity 
or fairness of the trial which will be 
granted to the world of mankind. When 
we read that heaven and earth fled away 
from the presence of him upon the throne, 
it identifies that throne with the end of 
this age, and the opening of the Millen- 
nial Age. Present institutions are repre- 
sented thus: the heavens, the church, etc., 
and the earth the political and social in- 
terests of “this present evil world.” As 
St. Peter tells us, present institutions 
shall “pass away with a great noise,” and 
instead the Lord will reveal a new heavens 
and a new earth—that is to say, new spir- 
itual powers, the Church in glory; and 
new earthly powers, the new political and 
social conditions—along better lines than 
those which now control: along lines of 
Justice and Love. 

The judgment or trial is before God in 
the sense that it will be along the lines of 
the Divine Law, though the Law Giver in 
this trial will be represented by the glori- 
fied Mediator. The judgment will not be 
along new lines, but along old lines, as our 
Lord Jesus declared: “My Word shall 
judge you in the last days.” 

However, so far as the world is con- 
cerned, our Lord’s words are as yet hidden 
mysteries, words not understood. Only 
the Church, enlightened- by the Holy 
Spirit, has been able to appreciate the 
Divine Word clearly. But when _ the 
world’s judgment or trial will be on, dur- 
ing the Millennium, the books will be 
opened—the books of the Bible—and the 
dead will be judged, will be tried, will be 
tested along the lines of teaching found in 
those books of the Bible. Those who give 
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heed to the message of the Lord, its doc- 
trines, its precepts, will make poe 
from grace to grace, from knowledge to 
knowledge, from strength to strength. 
Their Restitution or Resurrection will 
gradually progress as the Truth tries or 
judges them and finds them responsive, 
obedient to the voice which speaketh from 
heaven. St. Peter tells us that it shall 
come to pass that the soul that will not 
obey that Prophet, that Teacher, that 
King, will be destroyed from amongst his 
people. (Acts 3:23.) On the contrary, 
ail who do obey the Lord’s Word will, by 
the close of that Millennial period, have 
reached a full human perfection, mental, 
moral and physical. They will be as per- 
fect as was Adam, and additionally pos- 
sess a wider range of knowledge, and 
many of them, we trust, a firm texture 
of developed character. Still, however, 
at the close of the Millennial Judgment 
Day a great final test will be provided, 
which will thoroughly demonstrate the 
heart loyalty or disloyalty of each one. 
And all the disloyal will be utterly de- 
stroyed in the Second Death, without hope 
of recovery of dny kind. 


The Sheep and the Goats. 


Our Lord gave one of his parables to 
illustrate the world’s judgment during the 
Millennium, the parable of the sheep and 
the goats. Its location is definitely fixed 


by the context, which shows that it will © 


find its fulfillment during the Millennial 
Age—after the present age shall have 
closed. We read, “When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory: and before him 
shall be gathered all nations; and he shall 
separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” (Matt. 25:31, 32.) This parable 
corresponds exactly to the “great white 
throne” picture of Revelation. It shows 
all nations, all peoples gathered before 
that throne, which will be established in 
power and great glory. The Son of man 
who will come in his glory aad who will 
sit upon the throne has given us numer- 
ous assurances thatthe elect church shall 
sit with him in his throne. The church 
will not be amongst those sheep and goats 
fore that throne, but, glorified as the 
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Lamb’s Wife, the Church will be with 
her Bridegroom in his throne judging all 
nations—judging them, proving them; 
which are of the sheep nature and which 
are of the goat nature. The former will 
be blessed. The latter will be destroyed. 

At the end of the thousand years of the 
Judgment Day, the sheep found at the 
right hand of favor will receive the bless- 
ing: “Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared fer you from 
the foundation of the world”—an earthly 
kingdom, different decidedly from the 
heavenly kingdom, which will have pre- 
viously been given to the church in asso- 
ciation with her Lord. Then the un- 
worthy will also be dealt with. 

As we read, He who sat upon the 
throne said to the goat class, “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels”— 
his fellows, all who are of his character 
likeness, and who are in sympathy with 
him. These will include all of Adam’s re- 
stored race wh6, after enjoying the know- 
ledge and favor of God, shall maintain any 
sympathy for sin and discord. 

The everlasting punishment, be it re- 
membered, will be administered; but this 
does not signify everlasting torments, be- 
cause the punishment for sin is not tor- 
ment, but death—everlasting death will 
therefore be the punishment of the goat 
class with Satan the great adversary. 
From this death their will be no redemp- 
tion, no resurrection, no recovery of any 
kind. As St. Peter declares, “They shall 
be like brute beasts, made to be taken 
and destroyed.” The everlasting fire is 
as symbolical, as parabolic, as the sheep 
and the goats. Fire is a symbol of de- 
struction, and everlasting fire a symbol 
of everlasting destruction. An everlast- 
ing fire is one not quenched, one which 
burns until it shall have accomplished its 
purpose of complete destruction. 


More and Less Tolerable 


Our Lord had considerable to say about 
this great Day of Judgment, by and 
through which, in the Father’s Plan, he 
was to extend the blessings of his sacrifice 
to the entire race. Jesus upbraided the 
people of Bethsaida and Chorazin, declar- 
ing that Sodom and Gomorrah would have 
repented with contrition in sackcloth and 
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ashes, if they had enjoyed their oppor- 
tunities. He assured them that, in the 
Day of Judgment, the day of trial, the 
day of testing, the Millennial J udgment 
Day, matters would be more favorable 
for the Sodomites than for the people of 
Chorazin and Bethsaida. — Matthew 
11 :21-24. 

This may give a new thought to some— 
that the Divine arrangement for dealing 
with the Sodomites during the Millen- 
nium will be quite tolerable—less severe, 
less of an ordeal than for some of the 
Jews who lived in our Lord’s day. Nor 
are we to think of those Jews as being 
specially wicked and reprehensible, be- 
cause they crucified the Lord of Glory. St. 
Peter declares, “I wot that through ig- 
norance ye did it, as did also your rulers.” 
(Acts 3:17.) Of those same Jews we read 
that the Lord will “pour upon the house 
of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications; and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his 
only son.”—Zech. 12:10. 

But glance at the case of the Sodomites. 
Our Lord shows that he had reference to 
those persons who lived in the days of 
Lot. He says, “But the same day that 
Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and 
brimstone from heaven and *‘ destroyed 
them all.” (Luke 17:29.) Those Sodom- 
ites had no share in any day of judgment, 
except in the sense that they were child- 
ren of Adam, and by heredity they were 
condemned in him and shared in his 
death sentence. They sinned, doubtless, 
against a measure of light, yet not against 
full light, because the Gospel lamp was 
not lighted and did not shine upon any 
until Jesus’ day. Thus it is written that 
Christ “brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel;” and, again, 
that this great salvation “began to be 
preached by our Lord.” (2 Tim. 1:10; 
Heb. 2:3.) The death of the Sodomites, 
therefore, was merely the Adamic death, 
hastened; not the Second Death. They 
would have died anyway. They were 


taken in a manner which furnished an ex- 
ample for those who afterwards should 
live in extreme ungodliness, as they did; 
whether with or without the Gospel light. 

If we turn to Ezekiel 16 :46-63, we see 
how the Lord reproved Israel for unfaith- 
fulness, under great privileges and bless- 
ings. He reminds them of how, in the 
days of their prosperity and pride, they 
disdained their sister nations, the Sodom- 
ites and Samaritans. After telling them 
that they were worse than either of these, 
he further informs them that when he 
fulfills his promise to them to regather 
Israel, to restore to Israel his favor and 
the light of his countenance and to make 
with them the New Covenant, he then will 
also bless the Samaritans and the Sodom- 
ites. We read, “When I shall bring in 
their captivity, the captivity of Sodom 
and her daughters, and the captivity of 
Samaria and her daughters, then will I 
bring again the captivity of thy captives 
in the midst of them. * * * When thy 
sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall 
return to their former estate, and Sama- 
ria and her daughters shall return to their 
former estate, then thou-and thy daugh- 
ters shal] return to your former estate. 
* * * Nevertheless, I will remember my 
Covenant with thee in the days of thy 
youth, and I will establish unto thee an 
everlasting Covenant.”—See Jer. 31:31; 
Rom. 11 :27-32. 

We see, then, that a Divine Program, 
which has provided that the world shall 
have a Judgment Day or Epoch, as the 
result of Christ’s redemptive work, has 
set apart for it the Millennial Age, with 
amplest provisions that each member of 
Adam’s race may have a full, fair and 
impartial trial for eternal life or eternal 
death. The Divine Program is surely a 
good one—ten thousand times better than 
the miserably confused and confusing 
ideas of the Judgment Day which came 
down to us from “the dark ages,” filling 
us with fear and dread as respects God 
and his gracious arrangements for the 
blessing of all the families of the earth 
through The Christ, Head and Body. 
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THE COCKPIT AND THE FILIPINO 


' BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


SHAT THE bull-fight is 

“@{ to Spain, Monte 

Carlo to the  conti- 

nent, the races to 

America, England 

and France, the cock- 

pit is to the native of 

the Philippines, and 

more because he has few resources within 

himself and this diversion through the 

indulgence of many generations, has be- 
come an absorbing passion. 

The regard in which the Filipino holds 
the fighting cock can be best appreciated 
by the saying: “If a native’s family is in 
jeopardy, he first sees to the safety of the 
cock—then he looks after the baby.” The 
love of chance, the gamester’s daring, in- 
herent in every human being, even though 
controlled by the more orderly, finds full 
vent in the contest between the two feath- 
ered combatants, and it is here, in the 
arena, that one sees the Filipino in an en- 
tirely new guise, denuded of the fatalistic 
calm which enwraps him when in the 
home, on the street, and bowing under 
the yoke of servility. Here he becomes 
intense, alert, watching each move with 
the concentration of the born financier, 
and, like that worthy, taking the decree 
of Kismet with the gameness which dis- 
tinguishes the real sport either of the 
wheat-pit or the prize-ring. 

In Mexico, and also in Spain, the cock 
has a casual significance, but the chanti- 
cleer is not the specialized luxury, one 
might almost say necessity, which he has 
become through many successive genera- 
tions to the household of the native Fili- 
pino. One of the most common, and at 
the same time amusing, sights to the 
stranger is the care and seeming affection 
lavished upon the fighting rooster, and 
the lusty indifference, albeit willingness 
of this barnyard fowl in receiving the un- 
remitting attention of the devoted owner. 

‘'n the provinces the cock is staked in 


front of the nipa house, and from a pre- 
scribed area picks his living in the society 
of meek goats, frisky kids, mangy dogs 
and nomadic pigs; in Manila, he exists 
in the conservative atmosphere of a grass 
plot, facing an imposing casa, or is held 
for hours in the arms of a squatting 
guardian, who employs his time in strok- 
ing the bird downward or pressing him 
to the ground with quick movements in 
order to better develop the leg and wing 
muscles. For days, nay, weeks, months, 
until he is in approved fighting trim, the 
cock assumes the role of constant com- 
panion, and not many occupations inter- 
fere with his position under the arm of 
his champion. 

Carretons, with bare-legged drivers 
perched on any old place that may help to 
balance the unequal load, carry in one 
hand the long, cruel whip, while with 
the other the cock, tied to the side of the 
top pole of the odd vehicle, is unremit- 
tingly fondled; carretelas, filled with 
humanity in assortments of from two to 
fourteen to a load, and drawn by horses 
whose legs are not always long enough to 
reach the ground; carromatos, dirty, wab- 
bly and uncomfortable, hitched to beasts 
that balk and create innocent amusement 
for the by-stander, scarcely one of these 
unique conveyances but has as passenger 
an important, strutting, beady-eyed roos- 
ter, blase and unabashed by the confusion. 

From three to six months is the train- 
ing time allotted to the gladiatorial con- 
testant before he is allowed to even pre- 
sent himself before the committee of in- 
spection. This seance is often held when 
you are waiting for your victoria, only to 
discover that the cochero is the referee 
and has no mind for prancing ponies; 
and again, your dinner guest has chance 
to whet his appetite while the muchacho 
(house boy) pretends to search for the 
vanished cook, always straying in the 
vicinity of the practice grounds. : 
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When the day of the contest arrives, the 
bird is in splendid condition. Although 
he has no special lineage of which to 
boast, for they do not, strangely enough, 
breed a class for this purpose exclusively, 
he struts about the pole to which he is 
fettered in the plaza outside the pit, with 
the proud consciousness which comes of 
inordinate care and haughty  exclusive- 
ness. His crowing is vigorous, and has 
no hint of victim in its shrill call to at- 
tention. 

The cockpit is built with a sanded plat- 
form ten or fifteen feet from the ground, 
and shut off from the outer space by thin 
iron bars through which those of limited 
means can gaze at the combat in pro- 
gress. The owner, or those who represent 
his interests, generally stand here, for it 
is a vantage point from which the sport is 
best seen. Above the grill-work the seats 
rise tier on tier, and in the center, half- 
way up, the man who handles the moneys 
and takes the bets, called the “asintista,” 
has his chair and desk. With a compre- 
. hensive sweep, he takes in the audience, 
and not one movement of even the remot- 
est individugl escapes his attention when 
the fight is on and the betting begins. 
The judge sits in the pit, and the men 
who take the money from the gamesters 
circulate through the crowds that fill 
every available space, for even standing- 
room comes at a premium when the bet- 
ting is heavy. These employees are noted 
for their phenomenal memory, and the 
rapidity with which they pass out or take 
in coin is nothing short of marvelous. 

A bell is rung, and the game begins in 
intense gilence. The antagonists, under 
the arms of their keepers, are facing each 
other in the arena. The birds are desig- 
nated by the terms “mayroon” or “man 
with hat on,” and “wala,” which signifies 
‘“man with hat off,” while the favorite 
cock is called “llamado” and his adversary 
is known as “dehado.” 

The bell clangs a second time, and the 
birds are placed opposite each other on the 
ground. As a rule, they ruffle up and ap- 
parently take no notice. They amiably be- 
gin to scratch and pick, but as soon as 
they turn backs and show disposition to 
meander, they are taken up, each by his 
representative, and goaded into a bellig- 
“erent mood. The head of one is twisted 
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and his comb exposed to the attacks oi 
the other, who is handled roughly and 
stroked the wrong way in a manner to 
which he is not accustomed. 

The fighting blood mounts; the wattie 
crimsons in anger, and, when again liber- 
ated, the fowl makes a rush, one for the 
other. Now comes the cruel, the unfair 
part of the sport. To the leg of each bird 
is fastened a spur, gleaming and sharp, 
which, when unsheathed, flashes with a 
deadly significance. 

This knife, or “tari,” as it is called, is 
about two inches long and sharpened to 
razor edge, on both sides tapering to a 


’ fine point. Maddened by this unexpected 


impediment to the usual freedom, blazed 
into sight at each other, the cocks fly 
high into the air, beak to beak, wing 
beating a wild, fierce tatoo to wing. Feath- 
ers scatter and bare patches reveal the 
skin of the infuriated birds. The excite- 
ment of the onlookers rises to white heat; 
yells and cries turn the former quiet into 
pandemonium. Pesos rain down into the 
hands of the counters. An unpretentious 
native takes from under his camesa a 
fifty pesos bill, while a ragged “tao,” 
fresh from the provinces, is liable to 
plunge to a hundred or more. 

Bets at the Carnival were said, on au- 
thority, to run to 16,000 pesos, or $8,000. 

And the wonderful thing about ‘these 
brown people is the philosophy with which 
they take heavy losses, and the indiffer- 
ence with which they rake in equally 
heavy gains. This same unemotional ex- 
terior confronts the bleeding, dismem- 
bered bird that has been fondled and 
caressed for months. 

If he is a coward and turns tail at the 
start, the owner takes him outside the 
ring, and often calmly picks him clean 
of plumage, then sets him free in all the 
bitter ignominy of a featherless garb. 
Sometimes the fighting is fast and furi- 
ous, and consumes but a few minutes; on 
other occasions it runs into half an hour.. 
At such times it is bound to commence 
slowly, and gradually works up until the 
victor makes a swift and fatal lunge. 

When the game is over, the bird has 
no more value, and is taken out, thrown 
carelessly aside, or at once killed to be 
sold and eaten. I have seen game cocks 
continue the fight with a dismembered !eg 
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hanging by a mere thread of flesh; amid 
the cheers of the audience fighting to the 
death. 

Some of the cocks cost as much as fifty 
dollars, while others can be had for five, 
all merit depending upon the muscular de- 
velopment and staying powers of the bird. 

“The inevitable cockpit is the curse of 
the Filipino,” says Mr. Miller, and that 
no single factor is so disastrous in its 
effect upon property and character as this 
institution and the gambling associated 
with it. It keeps the native poor, and re- 
duces him to petty larcenies. 


The American, however, has faith in 
the evolution of his brown protege, and 
declares that at the Carnival the perni- 
cious cockpit was a failure, owing to the 
Filipino’s preference for other sports, the 
promoters being out of pocket to the tune 
of several thousand gold dollars. If this 
proves a correct estimate of the brown 
brother’s advancement, perhaps we can 
win him to the pleasantries of the prize- 
ring and the football scrimmage, we have 
already won him to football, and redirect 
his naturally cruel instincts from the tor- 
turing of helpless, feathered things. 











ON THE HEIGHTS 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


We strolled together where the apple-boughs, 

Bright with the ruddy fruit bent ’neath their weight— 
And down the aisle where four-leafed clovers hid,— 

Until we reached the time-worn garden gate. 


Behind us, like a sea of molten gold, 

There flashed a field of waving, tasselled wheat ;— 
And scarlet poppies bowed their stately heads— 

To kiss the blue-eyed flowers at their feet. 


The birds were trilling forth sweet notes of glee, 
The dial, marked the speed of fleeting hours, 

The red rose bared her fragrant golden heart, 
And lured the Sun God from the lily’s bowers. 


So, stood we thus—my love and I, together, 
For here our paths divided at the gate— 
Hers—leading through the sweet, old-fashioned garden ; 
Mine—o’er the hills where silent shadows wait. 


She would not climb the darkening hillside with me, 
And I, in anger, would not go her way— 

So each one scorning to recall the other, 
We parted then—forever and a day. 


Now, through the silver mists of memory’s twilight— 
So like a star, my loved one’s face I see— 

Ah! would that I had crossed the garden with her, 
Or she had climbed the dizzy heights with me. 























AUNT HANNAH 


BY R. C. PITZER 


Zang NT HANNER,” Bea- 

4 = =6som_ began, reminis- 
cently, “was an old 
maid, and finnicky as 
New England, but she 
had the spondulicks ; 
cal: barrels of it. I grew 
up hirer of her shack, in the old camp 
of Black Valley. That place was settled 
most fifty years ago, and A’nt Hanner 
wasn’t one of the late comers. She kept 
house for her brother, Tim Duggan, but he 
died and she inherited. They'd had a 
scrap with the rest of the family, I reckon, 
and had come West hot-foot, shakin’ off 
the Connecticut dust as they hiked. Tim 
hit a pocket hard, and pulled out his pile, 
and then, as aforesaid, he struck the 
Divide. But A’nt Hann settled down and 
made her home amongst us. 

“She was little an’ shrivelled an’ brown 
an’ crusty an’ close an’—an’ Yankee. She 
had two big tom-cats, an old rockin’ chair, 
a red and green shawl, knittin’ kneedles, 
and hot tea the year round. And she sat 
by her window, rocking, knitting, drink- 
ing, talking to her cats, and rubberin’, 
just like she’d have done back home. She 
come to die, final, but she didn’t want to 
go, nohow, and she clung on desperate. 
People allowed she’d ha’nt that shack of 
hern’t, she’d stuck to it so close and so 
long. But she didn’t. Leastways, if she 
did, it was in a bran’ new way, and not 
like any ghosts I ever read about in prose, 
poetry or real life, except maybe—— 

“Say, that’s what reminded me of A’nt 
Hann. I’ve been reading a good many 
books this winter, being shut up in the city 
without nothing much to do. I’ve read a 
heap, Germans mostly, for they kind of 
coincided with my gloomy feelin’s and my 
thirst. There was Go-eeth, Flabbert, Miss 
Stall and Oh-Ida, and lots more. A feller 
by the name of Hofbra—Hoffmann— 
kind-a beery, somehow ; reminds me of the 
glass I drank with you yesterday. * * * 





Sure, Mike; one of them big schooners 
preferred. 

“Well, this gazabo had a little bit of a 
remark in one of them stories of his’n that 
got me to thinking about A’nt Hanner. 
When she come to cash in she hung on 
desperate, like I’ve narrated, but she sure 
couldn’t stick it out; so she died in that 
cozy dump of hers, and was buried accord- 
ing to Hoyle, leaving her property to her 
nevew Sam, includin’ the cats. Sam come 
out West to live in Black Valley, and run 
the mine what A’nt Hann used to lease 
out. He lived in A’nt Hann’s shack, fed 
her cats sometimes, and had high jinks in 
her front parlor. 

“T cottoned to Sam as soon as he 
showed up. Raw, of course, but a prime 
good feller; hot stuff, and no mistake. He 
got the cactuses out of his feet in a month. 
He was young, and hell-roaring, and fat, 
and sassy; when he wasn’t laffing he was 
kidding, and when he wasn’t kidding he 
was drinking, and when he wasn’t drink- 
ing he was making love to beat the band. 
He was one of them black sheep, I guess, 
but he didn’t bleat none. 

“So soon as he got settled in A’nt Han- 
ner’s shoes, Sam had four or five of us 
boys come up the hill to his place, one 
night, and say! talk about the high and 
mighty bounders of New York! Their 
suppers weren’t in it with the time we had 
up at Sam’s. He had a whole keg of beer 
there, sandwiches, cigars, chewin’ tobacco, 
fire-water and baked beans, them last to 
indicate his sentiments and religion, I 
guess. And us men simply raised the roof. 
Hey? Women? What sort of a dog- 
gone piece of humanity do you think I 
am? Of course there weren’t no women; 
Sam was a gentleman, same as me. But— 
oh, I sabe; yes, maybe they do feed that 
way in New York, but, you see, this is 
Black Valley I’m telling about. Over in 
Utah they marry frequent, and in Asiatic 
domains; morals are different in different 
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locations. New York suppers are all right 
in New York, but beer and yowls are good 
enough for Diogenes Beasom and Black 
Valley. 

“About one o’clock we hiked out by the 
light of the moon, and tore up the town 
considerable ; woke every livin’ soul up, I 
guess ; took off a heap of gates, and run 
three of Petersen’s buckboards a clean 
half-mile down the road. Oh, we had a 
time! and final we all got thrown in the 
calaboose and fined hard. But most 
everybody we knew envied us that there 
bust. 

“After Sam once celebrated his inheri- 
tance—it was most unexpected to him—he 
kind of sobered some, but his big, round, 
red, jolly face didn’t lose any of its grin, 
not even when he fell in love with 
‘Pinochle’ Petersen’s daughter, and went 
driving in her pa’s buggies, free of charge. 
But when Ulla—that’s Petersen’s girl— 
went East to study sign and buggy paint- 
ing and such like at the art school, Sam 
sort of calmed down a heap. 

“T went up the hill one night and found 
* him a-setting in that rocker of A’nt 
Hann’s, rocking for all it was worth. He 
had a bottle of beer on the window ledge 
at his elbow, and he was smoking his pipe 
furious, rubberin’ out at the neighbors, 
and the smile on his mug was ’most gone. 
I tried to cheer him up, saying there was 
other fish, etcettery, but he didn’t cheer. 
Howsumever, he said he didn’t give a 
whoop about Ullie; he said that didn’t 
matter none; he said he was blame well 
used to that; he said he’d been refused 
eleven times by that many different girls; 
he said he reckoned he had the artistic 
temperament. What was the matter with 
him was a general feeling of glum, some- 
thin’ like hay-fever, the grippe, and a bad 
case of the morning-after. It wasn’t men- 
tal ; it was physical ills that had got a grip 
on him. I prescribed whisky, quinine and 
sage, and went out and picked the sage my- 
self. That cheered him, or maybe it was 
me and the whisky. 

** ‘Beasom,’ he says, mournful, ‘I reckon 
I lit into this old burg too heavy, and did 
a heap I didn’t ought to ’ve done. You 
and me, Beasom, has been too fast and 
furious. I don’t believe A’nt MHanner 
would have liked it none to know that her 
heir had been tearing up her house, and 


wasting her money like I done. I don’t 
think I’ve been treating the old lady 
square. How about it, Diogenes?’ says 
he. ‘What sort of a female was she, any- 
how ?” 

“So I sat down and told him all’ about 
A’nt Hanner ; how nobody never knew ex- 
actly what sort she was, because she didn’t 
ever graze with the herd, but kept herself 
shut up in her own stall and ate tea and 
things, and sewed and knitted. 

“*A sensible female,’ says Sam. ‘Fire 
ahead. Was she hook-nosed, thin-lipped, 
and chinned like Mother Goose ?” 

“She was thin,’ I described, ‘and she 
never spent money foolish, and she fed her 
cats. I wouldn’t be surprised if she 
ha’nted this dump some day, she hated to 
leave it so. You hain’t seen nothin’ of 
her ?” 

“*Don’t get smart,’ Sam says, looking 
at them two scrawny tabbies, what had 
once been slick and round cats; and he 
adds: ‘Beasom, I’m going to get a cow and 
settle down.’ 

“He done it, too, in time getting so that 
he didn’t talk about nothin’ much but his 
house, and his cats, and his A’nt Hann, 
what had left him a fortune and didn’t 
like to die and lose her home. And then 
he leased his mine, like she used to do, 
and I went away sudden, hiking to a boom 
up in middle Idaho. 

“The Idaho camp went up in fireworks, 
and the man who boomed it likewise, and 
next summer I got back in Black Valley, 
dead broke, and most amazin’ ragged. I 
remembered Sam, and I thought maybe I 
could borrow a stake from him, to put me 
on my feet again. So I mosied to A’nt 
Hanner’s shack. 

“There was flowers planted around quite 
considerable, and a bunch of green stuff 
was climbing up the little house, and 
sweet peas grew over the fence; it was 
homey and no mistake. I went in the yard 
and scraped my feet on the door-mat 
placed for that purpose. And I says to 
myself: ‘It’s no go here, Diog; old Sam’s 
gone and got married.’ There was fem- 
ininity oozing from that place; every- 
thing was clean, and painted and scrubbed 
and blooming like hell. I half expected 
to hear a kid howlin’, and I knocked quite 
gentle. 

“Sam come to the door, but I didn’t 
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know him, first off, he’d grown so lean 
an’ scrawny and old-maidish. That fat 
face of his was a memory; likewise the 
grin, ditto the gay ways he used to dress. 
He had on a pair of slouchy slippers, what 
fell off when he tried to walk, and his old 
red necktie was swapped for a black one, 
and he had on a sort of a gowny-lookin’ 
thing what later he called a bath-robe, 
and I’m darned if up on his forehead he 
didn’t have on A’nt Hanner’s spectacles, 
pushed back, exactly as she used to wear 
them. He was a second edition of his 
a’nt, and that’s the fact. I sorter gasped, 
and says, feeble, ‘Hello, Sam.’ 

“Sam says: ‘Is it Diogenes Beasom ?’ 
And he gave me a limpish hand. No 
hearty grip there, like he used to own. 
‘Come in,’ he says, speakin’ low and gen- 
tle. ‘Glad to see you.” But I knew he 
weren't. 

“T went in soft, walking so’s my boots 
wouldn’t screech, though there wasn’t 
much talk left in them, and he led me 
into A’nt Hann’s parlor. Last time I’d 
seen it that parlor looked like a cavern 
such as old Borey-eyes, the windy god, 
inhabits over in Turkey, or Greece, may- 
be; but now it was slicked up past be- 
lief. No dust, no finger marks, nothing 
loose on the floor, nothing piled on the 
chairs, no grub or clothes on the table, 
windows like looking glasses. I set down 
limp, and I begun to feel creepy. This 
room weren’t natural. 

“Sam,’ I says, ‘you’ve got a slick 
house-keeper.’ 

“Sam dropped into A’nt Hanner’s rock- 
ing chair and began to rock; and all the 
time he talked to me I see him keepin’ 
an eye on the window, and rubbering out 
into the street, just like A’nt Hanner used 
to do. That made my creeps git notice- 
able. I almost called him A’nt Hann to 
his face. 

“It’s been a terrible long time since 
I set eyes on you, Diogenes,’ he says, giv- 
ing a sort of an end-boost to my name, 
Just like A’nt Hann used to trill it out. 
‘How’ve you been, Diogenes?” 

““Fair to middlin’y I says; ‘but you 
don’t look none too well.’ I wasn’t yet 
quite sure whether or not he’d got in dou- 
ble harness, so I adds, crafty: ‘Anything 
new? I ain’t had any news of nobody. 
Has Petersen’s daughter got home from 
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the East and the paint factory? 

“‘T reckon not,’ Sam says, listlessly. ‘I 
don’t know. I ain’t taken much stock in 
my neighbors lately. Been kind of keep- 
ing home and minding things.’ He spoke 
sort of lugurbrious and drawly, and I did 
not feel chirpy myself. 

“T looked around. By-and-bye, there 
at his elbow on the window-ledge I seen 
a work-basket—knittin’ needles sticking 
up out of it like a scart porcupine, an old 
woolen sock likewise, ditto a new stockin’ 
minus the toe. No beer bottle, no pipe, 
no ’baccy, no stubs of matches anywhere. 

“<«Ton’t mind if I smoke?’ I says, pull- 
ing out my corn-cob, what had gone 
through the Idaho war with me. 

“Sam shivered like an icicle had 
dropped down his neck, and he stuttered 
some. ‘I wish you wouldn’t, please, Diog- 
enes,’ he whimpered; ‘I can’t bear it any 
more. I quit smoking a long time ago, 
and the smell makes me sneeze. Besides, 
it gets in the curtains,’ he says. 

“T shivered myself, but put my pipe 
away. I was gettin’ interested. ‘She 
wouldn’t have liked it none, neither,’ I 
says. And, ‘By Glory!’ I adds to myself, 
low and emphatic. 

“<Tt was a long, dry walk up here,’ I 
says. ‘Kind-a parchy. You don’t happen 
to have a bottle of beer handy, do you? 
That Milwaukee kind they make down in 
the foothills is pretty prime.’ He used 
to have cases of that layin’ around care- 
less. 

“‘T don’t drink strong drinks, 
Diogenes,’ says that there ghost of Sam, 
or ghost of A’nt Hann—TI was still unde- 
cided which it was—‘but I’ll make you a 
cup of tea, and welcome,’ he says. 

“He done so, while I sat and sweated. 
It was as plain as a nose. Sam was h’anted. 
No, that ain’t a pun, though it sounds 
such. Sam was ha’nted by his a’nt’s 
ghost; she’d got possession of his body. 
—what’s the word?—a case of obsession. 
A’nt Hann just couldn’t stay away from 
that shack of her’n, so she’d come back 
and stepped into Sam’s shoes more solid 
than he’d ever stepped in -hers. That’s 
how I sized it up, and I ain’t denying that 
I kind of took a notion it’d be a big sight 
pleasanter somewhere else; so I arose to 
make my adoos. And in arising I stepped 
on something and it squashed. 
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“ ‘My gracious,’ says Sam, ‘if it ain’t 
that lost thimble. Now, how do you 
reckon it ever got on the floor? And it’s 
all squoze flat.’ 

“T set down, limp. I kind-a remem- 
bered that A’nt Hann was always losing 
her thimble that way, and it made me 
weak. I had a cloudy recollection of 
steppin’ on one of hers once, an’ having 
her say just about what Sam had said. 

“ “See here, Sam,’ I says, ‘do you mean 
to say that you use that thing there, or 
used so to do? Did you make that stock- 
ing? Are you darnin’ them socks? Are 
them needles ? 

“Now, Diogenes,’ he interrupts, ‘don’t 
do so no more so much at a time. Your 
tea’s ready, and I’ll take a cup, too. Do 
you remember A’nt Hann? You used to 
come here and talk to the old lady when 
you was knee-high, didn’t you? And 
bring her posies and candy sometimes; 
and more often get a slice of bread and 
jam—home-made jam? “Twas a _ long 
while ago, and you’re a man grown, but 
them days kind of cling to a family’s re- 
membrance, don’t they? You was a friend 
of A’nt Hann, and of the old Sam when 
I first come to this place. Don’t dream of 
that, Diogenes, for I don’t. Forget what 
IT done, then, and repeat nothing. Did 
you want to see me perticular ?” 

“T mumbled somethin’ about a _ grub- 
stake, but he shook his head mournful. 
‘We can’t spare any money, Diogenes,’ he 
says, ‘but good-will a-plenty. I hope to 
arrange it so’s you kin come here to grub- 
pile till you get on your feet. It’s most 
supper time now; better stay, and we’ll 
see how things go, if you don’t mind being 
pious.’ j 





“My throat was dry, no use talkin’, and 
I had the creeps. It was a plain case of 
recession. 1 was talking plumb face to 
face with A’nt Hann, and when I sure 
realized it, I stared at that skeleton of 
Sam, rockin’, rockin’ in the rockin’ chair, 
and I seemed to see A’nt Hanner grinning 
out underneath at me. 

“<Sam,’ I says—‘A’nt Hann—miss— 
Sam, ma’am, I reckon your hospitality is 
refused graciously. I’m dead sorry, but 
I’m leaving town, ma’am, Sam!’ 

“Sam looked mournfully out of the 
window. ‘Ah,’ he says, with a sort of an 
expectant groan, and he sized up the room. 
‘Diogenes,’ he says, ‘would you mind pick- 
ing up that squashed thimble, and that 
there fistful of mud that dropped off your 
heel? Most careless to lug mud around 
that way; nobody likes it none, especially 
them that try to keep a clean house. 
Thanks, Diogenes. Diogenes, let me in- 
troduce——’ 

“The door opened and I started up, ex- 
pectin’ to see a graveyard erupt, but only 
a very tall, raw-boned female with a se- 
vere, tooth-achey jaw, entered. 

“__ ‘my wife,’ Sam finished, introduc- 
ing me. ‘An old bachelor friend, my 
dear.’ 

“ ‘Whuf,’ she remarked, like a lean bear, 
and sailed toward the kitchen, stopping 
to pick up somethin’ off’n the floor. ‘Mud,’ 
she says, glaring ferocious at me; and 
went out. 

“I broke for liberty or death. I seen 
the trouble, and knew that A’nt Hann’s 
ghost was an hellucination of my imagina- 
tion. Sam was hag-ridden, sure pop, but 
there are hags and hags. I prefer the dead 
varieties.” 
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A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE 


WORLD 


BY LIONEL 


CHAPTER VI. 


$EFORE LONG, Cecro- 
¢  polias was shaken 
with that excitement 
which is underneath 
even the most  pro- 
found readiness for 
event. News of hos- 
tile festivities in Per- 
gasia reached King Cambyzantes, who de- 
clared for the utmost religious rites and 
public significance of war. 

Akon, as Curator of Sacrifices, had al- 
ready insulted the statue of Jidon. He 
justified himself with the publication of 
a dream. In this he was not upheld by 
the chief priest. A quarrel ensued, in 
which Akon defended himself with a 
bronze lamp, and being thoroughly active, 
belabored his superior to death. Both 
Cambyzantes and Ixander excused him 
for this; nay, more, proudly exonerated 
and praised him for it. To that end, they 
elevated him to the head of the sanctuary, 
without delaying for the customary elec- 
tion; so that the pagan divine now held 
the wished-for position by grace of seem- 
ing loyalty and without intervention of 
Pe treacherous contract, as premised in 
ull. 

The peculiar Pyro, of course, also raged 
for the cause, proclaiming the unpolluted 
authority and will of Vodar. 

Gorlius, the demagogue, fumed as us- 
ual, and in a tumultuous flux of vitupera- 
tion, called upon the gods of Pergasia for 
vengeance. Exact justice was ever his 
avowed motive. He reiterated the wrongs 
of Cambyzantes and predicted the wrath 
of the Pergasians to his monarch’s down- 
fall. He cursed Akon for an officious 
zealot and proscribed the act which used 
the gods for political purposes. Ixander, 
hearing of the speech, broke through the 
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mob and slew Gorlius in the midst of his 
peroration. 

Telles Eupator arrived upon the scene 
and, over the corpse of the demagogue, 
adjured all citizens to flourish the cause 
of their king. He denounced Perdicor 
and Perdicor’s fantastic government, and 
called upon all for the perpetuation of 
ancient principles in which they and their 
fathers had always lived happily. He was 
loudly cheered. 

Harpakus kept his house. He did not 
know at what moment his alliance might 
be discovered and himself put to death. 

Akon, now Superintendent of Sacri- 
fices and Chief Priest, required no further 
aid from outsiders. In fact, that con- 
spirator, once a mere temple watchman, 
had now attained the limit of sacred as- 
piration on earth, and lamented the com- 
pact he had made with the priests of Ji- 
don; for it seemed that he could have in- 
vented and carried out the whole affair 
alone, in Vodar’s honor. Valor would 
have been better than treachery. Harpa- 
kus understood this, divined its attendant 
emotions, and feared that the newly-ap- 
pointed one would divulge as much of the 
conspiracy as he might deem wise. 

While the troops were being provis- 
ioned, Ixander, acknowledging the chances 
of war, besought an interview with An- 
ori. But ere his messenger had returned, 
bearing news of the forces advancing in 
battle array, watchers on the hills an- 
nounced approach of the hostile army. 

King Cambyzantes drew up his forces 
on an open plain; for he knew Perdicor’s 
custom of battle, an unstrategic rush that 
fully tested the strength of the opposing 
arrays. The advancing columns were not 
yet in sight of the plains; meanwhile the 
defenders of Cecropolias sat upon the 
ground in the shadow of their shields. 

While thus the army waited, Ixander 
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hastened from his father’s side and went 
to the home of Anori. 

“Do you come in peace?” He was chal- 
lenged by the aged yet warlike form of 
‘Harpakus, whose bodyguard surrounded 
him cautiously. 

“T come in peace,” replied Ixander. 
“But wherefore do you not go out in war, 
to watch afar the battle of your city?” 

“Tt is not the battle of a city, but of 
a crown,” said Harpakus. “Thy father 
wears it; let him defend it.” 

“Even so; I am come to speak to your 
daughter.” 

“You may enter. Still, speak it to me, 
and I shall deliver the tale. For, though 
you are Prince of Cecropolias, I am king 
inside this hedge of roses.” 

They entered a colonnaded hall, floored 
with onyx and divided with bronze. 
Around the stone was a border of mosaic. 
The whiteness of the marble columns was 
half-coated with bronze tablets. 

“Indeed, as you say and I have heard 
but never known, you are a king in your 
own house,” Ixander remarked, gazing 
about. 

“And once in other,” rejoined the 
other. “Now, Ixander, obey, thou, the 
king of gray age, and tell me what is de- 
sired of my daughter.” 

“Be with me and hark to your satisfac- 
tion,” responded the prince. ° 

Harpakus bowed, more in meditation 
than courtesy; then led the younger man 
to another apartment. This interior was 
rich and shadowy. From the skylight 
was a yellowish illumination, intercepted 
and shaded by hangings and tapestries. 

Partly in the shadows about her couch, 
and partly in the dim light, lay Anori. 
She wore a long, buff-hued peplum painted 
with purple and crimson animals, all these 
outlined with precious stones resembling 
their hue. The borders of her garment 
were little oblong plates of gold linked to- 
gether. Five necklaces of different lengths 
hung about her shoulders; five jeweled 
chains connected her ear-rings and tra- 
versed her black hair. 

On a shelf beyond her head was a 
golden amphora, braziers of shallowness 
and height and inlaid with rubies; in- 
cense burners, little ivory boxes encrusted 
with gold and copper. On the floor were 
chests of cedar heaped with Orient silks 


in many hues, a small table of ebony, girt 
with copper and tortoise shell and decked 
with ivory. Out of the shadow of all 
these, listlessly protruded a white arm. 

After contemplating the prince with a 
smile, she said: 

“T shall rise, Ixander.” 

Two women came forward and retained 
her garment in graceful lines as they 
helped her to a sitting posture. Thence 
she stood unattended. 

“Welcome, by the sword of Wah-wah,” 
she murmured. 

“The gods of battle are loud in the 
heavens,” said Ixander. “Here is the 
sword of the past. Keep it until I come 
again. The heavens know, I may come 
bloodied with war, but yet they know that 
I shall see this sword again and take it 
from your hands. Perhaps ’twas I that 
shaped these faces upon it. They are 
there, forever, it seems, Anori and Ixan- 
der. I promised thy father I would come 
in peace; let not this kiss be held a break- 
ing of my word. There! Vodar and the 
Queen of Heaven be with you! Were we 
not Wah-wah and Ainu, and they too were. 
Let me depart!” 

With some eagerness for the fray, the 
which he knew not was how distant, [xan- 
der made for the battle-field, leaving An- 
ori to the counsel of her father. 

In Pergasia, the Senate of Twelve had 
declared for war and published the heroic 
summons in the market-place, along the 
colonnades and terraces and upon the 
public trophies. King Perdicor offered 
sacrifices to Jidon and the war gods. Pro- 
visions for three days were being laden 
in the streets. 

Then the whole army in long lines 
marched about the citadel, in passing 
chanted to the magic circle around the 
Temple of Jidon, turned at the Temple 
of the Wine God, and continued south 
along the western wall. 

At the frontier, the king again sacri- 
ficed three bulls to Jidon, three to the war 
gods, and three to the glories of return. 

Heavily armed troops in red _ tunics, 
leather cuirasses and helmets, marched at 
the head. On their left arms were shields 
behind which the whole body could stand 
protected. In their right hands were 
spears. Swords were buckled at their 
sides. Then pranced the cavalry, amid 
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which rode King Perdicor on a white 
horse blanketed with crimson and gold. 
The king was without weapon, his swords 
being carried by esquires, three at either 
side. Following these were the light- 
armed warriors with javelins. Behind 
were the bowman and slingers and the 
baggage wagons. 

Cambyzantes’ runners reported the 
nearness of the Pergasians, and soon the 
invading scarlet and yellow appeared 
over the ridge of hills. They made a 
faint show at the distance. The Cecro- 
polians saw the glitter of metals and a 
slight movement of red on the hazy sum- 
mits. 

The defending army continued sitting, 
as if at play. 

At this moment, strange deeds were 
going on in the advancing army. 

It is not to be thought that a people are 
content because they are well governed. 
The sport of kings is death. And in view 
of their august lives, death, the most au- 
gust punishment of all, is meted out to 
them when any punishment at all is found 
necessary and practicable. 

Cambyzantes, a despot, logically enough 
was afflicted with a pretender that was 
mild and patriotic. Still, it was just as 
inevitable that Perdicor, the just, should 
be assailed with a violent pretender. And 
it was indeed seemingly fantastic that 
Harpakus, the honest opponent, should 
have a small following, and that Egenor, 
audacious, ferocious, proud and _ cruel, 
should have incited the people against the 
commendable laws of Perdicor. Be that 
as it may, when the Pergasians had broken 
their formation for ascent of the hill, a 
small detachment of heavy-armed  sol- 
diers charged through the stumbling cav- 
alry with considerable uproar and hacked 
at Perdicor with their swords. These 
men were under the command of a cap- 
tain of the regular army. The other cap- 
tains busied themselves here and there 
maintaining order of the march; and a 
few minutes after the assassination, Ege- 
nor was proclaimed king. The body of 
troops was disciplined to obey the com- 
mands of their various officers, and these 
in turn took word from those that had 
been in lead of the outbreak. So that 
When the warriors in their scarlet and 
gold appeared over the tops of the hills, it 
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was Egenor who took the high road on the 
great white charger. The body of Perdi- 
cor was borne to the baggage car in the 
rear. 

Egenor continued his march towards 
Cecropolias. The battle was to be the 
first act of his kingship, a war of con- 
quest. A noble king, marching in a pub- 
lic-spirited purpose had been murdered 
by a princely brigand, who was carrying 
out the same purpose with a selfish mo- 
tive. The oppressed subjects of one king 
had been waiting to hurl back the enlight- 
enment of another. Now, two potentates 
were about to strive for a division of 
wrongs, and two oppressed peoples were 
to do carnage each in the interests of its 
own particular oppressor. 

Ai the anxious moment, Harpakus was 
at home, eagerly confabbing with a few 
friends and surrounded with his body- 
guard. Akon was in his temple, and Pyro 
beseeching an oracle. 

When Egenor’s forces had descended 
the hill, they sat upon the soil and rested. 
Thus the two armies were so nigh that 
when the flutes and battle-songs of one 
were still, the other’s music could be heard 
faintly in the distance. 

Suddenly, from the visiting ranks gal- 
loped three full-antlered stags pursued by 
fifty dogs. This was:an insult to the 
Cecropolians, who held the stag sacred to 
one of their female deities. 

Cambyzantes’ men arose as if heaved 
up by the earth. LEgenor’s warriors 
sprang to their feet and advanced to the 
left on a run. They were not long in 
this unprotected position, but, taking a 
quick angle to the right, opposed their 
shields to Cambyzantes. The left wing 
then opened, and, with the alliance of the 
bowman, flanked Cambyzantes and pressed 
towards the city. 

The Pergasians made battle in a busi- 
nesslike way. Some of their ordinary sol- 
diers were equal in ferocity and skill to 
the princes of other cities. They had 
ever-merging phalanxes that were  irre- 
sistible. 

Cecropolias fancied it was contending 
with a democratic king, but it was in 
the battle-pangs with a finer despot than 
its own. Egenor’s army was in the hands 
of subtle strategists. Slowly at first the 
battle played ; the arrow swooped here and 
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there, and the heavier javelins. As the 
two cities closed in upon each other, the 
long pikes came into gory use, swords 
were swung, and shield ground upon 
shield. 

The Cecropolians called upon Vodar, 
and the Pergasians were loud in the name 
of Jidon. Where were Vodar and Jidon? 
Contending in heaven above their favor- 
ites. 

Blood oozed in the grass. Like butchers 
dividing carcasses, warriors bent to split 
one another. Friend ran to the aid of 
friend, while javelins and arrows whirred 
over them or sped among. More scarlet 
than the tunics of the invaders were the 
defenders’ tunics of blood. Auxiliaries 
rushed from all sides, from within and 
without the formations. Like flights of 
birds in the air, lengthening and converg- 
ing, the battle lines of the invaders formed 
and unformed on the plain. With every 
shock the Cecropolians were at greater 
disadvantage. Still they obeyed the fran- 
tic admonitions of their leaders, and en- 
deavored as best they could to repel the 
conquering steel. With every onslaught a 
few fell mutilated on either side, a few 
remained for the death-contentian, a few 
fled and a few followed. This little scene 
took place a hundred times. There was one 
heaviest and overwhelming scene of all, 
where the colliding angers met in_ the 
main press of arms and mixed its bloods, 
dropping beneath the feet of oncoming 
legions from both cities, until the new 
rivals were perforce to transfer their hos- 
tilities further away from the piled im- 
pediment of corpses. 

Thus,it was to the twilight hour, when 
the Cecropolians were sworded back into 
the city and the conquerors erected tro- 
phies on the field. They did not stop 
here, but were soon at the gates. Within 
the city a detachment of besiegers had 
prevented the burghers and fought for the 
entrance of their comrades. The walls 
were no dike to an overflowing enemy that 
was now within and without. Down the 
streets the conflict extended, with longer 
lines of combatants each minute on the 
way. Every man that could bear arms 
hastened up to the reserves. The invaders 
were now in the temples, on the citadel, in 
the king’s palace, and slashing their scar- 
let way through the market-place. 


In the shadows of approaching night a 
man was seen crawling over the roofs of 
the market place. As he dropped to the 
street and stalked up a laureled avenue, 
his head was bent forward in distress, 
his chin crushing into the tendons of 
his neck. He passed to the house of Har- 
pakus. Masses of black were on his shoul- 
ders and arms, thighs and brow. When 
he entered the house and the light of 
lamps, the masses of black were seen red. 
As he moved, his wounds opened afresh 
and bled more redly around their darkened 
clots. The stricken one held his arms 
tightly folded against his breast, to check 
the flow of blood. 

Anori came forward with a cry. She 
wore a plain gray chiton, ungirt. 

Even as from the beginning of disas- 
trous time unto the end, the great emerg- 
ing of womanly despair at the sight of her 
bleeding lover is the mere shrieking of his 
name. 

“Txander !” 

“It is I,” he half whimpered, half 
laughed. ‘There was but one feat left to 
perform at that moment, and that was to 
die as a prince of lovers, if he had for- 
saken the debatable privilege of dying a 
prince of batile. 

“Tt is I. Do you know me? I said I 
would come. I am disguised with blood 
and gashes.” 

With a long-drawn, reverberant sigh, 
she drew him to her breast. As a sleepy 
lover, that droops half-consciously in 
amorous arms, he lowered his head to her 
shoulder and closed his eyes. 

She called for a servant. All had fled 
the house, and Harpakus was out in the 
streets. 

Staggering, she led him to a wall, where 
she seized upon a double-edged sword. 
The palors of death were drawing his face. 

“Look, Ixander!” With might then 
more than his, she forced up his head. “O 
live, Ixander, long enough to see that I 
die with you.” 

Languidly he raised his eyes. About 
her waist, under the chiton, was a loose 
belt, to which was fastened the rugged 
flint knife of the past, their past. Gazing 
at its less useful edge for an insufferable 
moment, Anori let it drop at her side. 
Then, where the lover’s blood had spat- 
tered her bosom, she drove in the sharper 
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sword of her sire. For a trice, the two 
beautiful examples of an ancient mating 
swayed and clung together; then fell to 
the floor, clutched in death. 

Beyond their streets, the city was be- 
ing looted by the light of torches. ‘The 
enemy was over all. 

And Vodar! Vodar, the god, was no 
more. ‘There were no more temples of 
Vodar. It had been a battle of men and 
gods. Jidon had triumphed. Vodar was 
dead in the heavens, and in his temples on 
earth. Religion follows the sword. 

Late next day, Pryo stood beside the 
dead body of Harpakus stiffly asprawl 
among his rose bushes and cemented to 
them with his blood. The priest gently 
touched the flesh that death had touched 
so roughly, and then entered the house. 

Bravely in the demeanor of his calling, 
he moved through the halls. Darkness 
seemed to be struggling boisterously with 
silence. He whispered the name of Vodar. 
At the door of Anori’s apartment, he 
stood for a spell, and, as his eyes became 
wont to the gloom, discerned the bodies of 
Ixander and Anori on the polished floor. 


In the intensity of his dismay and: de- 
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feat, he saw nothing more for a little mo- 
ment—nothing more, until with wonder 
gorgeously ravishing the sense of reality, 
he beheld what at first was merely to be 
aware of something, something more. 

And this something was two. One was 
an infant with reddish hair; the other, an 
infant whose soft skull was faintly haired 
with black. Lying upon their backs be- 
tween the bosoms of the dead, the two 
babes moved their arms. 

It was the aspect of a miracle. 

“Vodar! Vodar has preserved their 
souls,” cried Pryo in a frenzy of anguish 
and joy. Vodar is not defeated. Wah- 
wah and Ainu still live! Jidon slew them 
on earth, and Vodar gives them back to 
the world.” And Pryo gathered up the 
boy and girl babes in his gown. 

He lay them down again to unfasten 
the flint sword from the form of Anori, 
and, retaking the double infantile burden, 
went back to his home inviolate of the pil- 
laging throngs. 

The next day Egenor’s son was pro- 
claimed King of Cecropolias, order was 
restored, and Pryo resumed his sacred 
duties. 
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T LAST THE great day 
is about to arrive. An- 
other sleep, just a 
wink, to be sure, for 
the arm and the eye 
must be steady, and 

f then into the long 

shadow the boats must be sculled to the 

blinds. 

The guns have all been oiled and cleaned 
—not a speck of rust in the barrel. The 
decoys look fresh and companionable, for 
much depends on their ability to entice 
the flocks that will come around the bend 
and swing in a low circle into range. 

Coat, boots and hats have all been 
brushed up, and the water in the canteen 
is good and sweet. The shells are just 
right and can be depended on to bring 
down the big fellows who guide the young 
birds. 

What a flood of pleasant recollections 





the ride in the train brings to mind. A 
three-hour journey it is to the club-house 
—and its “Helloa, Bill!” and “Helloa, 





“Guns have been cleaned and oiled.” 
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“Tt’s ‘Helloa, Bill,” ete. 


Jack !”—good fellows, every one of them 
—with a “good luck to you” and a friend- 
ly hand-shake to boot. 

The dogs are under the seats, and the 
air in the car becomes hazy, for a good 
pipe is the best companion when the wind 
blows from the north, and the hands 
grown cold and numb. 

What a jargon the conversation seems 
to be—as automobilists have a language 
that no one but an enthusiast can under- 
stand, so have the duck hunters a ver- 
nacular that is full of the keen salt air 
that blows across the tule fields. A big 
canvasback duck is usually the hero of a 
yarn—the one recognized by everybody on 
the marsh as a clever bird who at last 
met his fate at the hands of a sordid pot- 
hunter. 

The smoke thickens, the dogs under the 
seats grow restless, the wheels click over 
the rails, for the engineer has “pulled her 
wide open.” The great fields of green 
marsh and tule spread away into the dis- 
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tance. The sloughs wind in and out, and 
here and there a blind faces a pond. 
The sun shines pleasantly and the re- 
flections in the water are clear and sharp. 
The engine gives a shrill whistle and the 
land of the hunter’s promise is in sight. 
The dogs crawl from under the seats; 
our baggage is gathered and we say “good- 
bye” and “good luck”—for ours is the 
first stop along the line. In the distance 
is the club-house—that long, low-roofed 
building with the gable roof and double 
chimney. A bend in the slough affords a 
view of the bridge where the boats are 
moored—those needle chips of wood that 
glide so noiselessly through the water. 
“Old Ben,” the keeper, stands on the 
veranda with a welcome wave of his hand 
—for it’s half a year since he tied the 
boats up for the season. The windows 


have been washed; the stars are bright 
and clear, and the fire-place roars and 
crackles with a welcome fire. 

How quickly the time will pass away— 
for the sun will soon be low in the west 
and the evening flight will commence. All 
night the birds will fly low and flock in 


a clannish way. Tomorrow the _ great 
scattering will come—the leaders will be 
brought to the ground and‘the followers 
will raise and climb higher into the air. 
The stillness of the marshes will be broken 
and it’s a good duck who will succeed in 
getting away without having his feathers 
ruffled. 
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The name of Kate Simpson Hayes ts a new one to the readers of the Overland 
Monthly. In this issue she 1s introduced to our readers in “Little Madame Na- 
Mura.” This story is a sermon. It is a rebuke to the white man and woman. It 
spells a tale of sorrow. In the end all comes out well for Madam Na-Mura, as far 
as this world is concerned. Let us hope that in some Great Beyond she may again 
meet her Lord.—Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 








ITTLE MADAM Na- 
Mura sailed over the 
wide sea with her 
lord and master, leav- 
ing the land of the 
chrysanthemum, and 
her mother-in-law, 
smiling through tears. 

Only iittle madam wept. With her lord, 
slant-eyed Na-Mura, the three brown 
babies and a heart big with hope, she took 
up life in the new land. Her small shack 
in Shanghai Alley in Vancouver having 
no strip of earth wherein to make a gar- 
den, she set out a broken bowl on the 
small window sill, and therein she set a 
wonderful bulb, watching with anxious 
eyes for the first sign of green to come. 
At first they got along well. Na-Mura 
in his own country might have become a 
teacher, but in the new land he was com- 
pelled, by reason of three hungry mouths, 
and two plaintive eyes just the height of 
his own anxious ones, to take the first job 
which offered. ‘It was driving a scaven- 
ger’s cart, and he undertook the work 
without complaint. 

Then came the time of “the riots.” That 
is the only date fixed in the mind of little 
Madam. She can’t forget it because that 
was the time her lord and master came 
home one dreadful day with his head 
broken open. He had gone out to his work 
with a light heart in the morning, only 
asking to be permitted to do his work— 
he only wanted one man’s “job”—only 
asked one man’s pay—one man’s chance; 
but the Vancouver bullies yelled “Down 
with the yeller men!” “Down with the 








Japs!” and though he had hindered no 
man, and gave offense to no man, the bul- 
lies spied him perched on the high wagon ; 
they saw he was small and weak and alone, 
and they set upon him, seeing no police- 
man in sight. Amid the flying debris 
which Na-Mura tried to dodge while 
directing his horse along, was a huge 
stone; this went with direct aim, and 
spt! over went the little Jap, the life 
knocked out of him, and not a breath left 
to tell he was living! This was more 
than the bullies wanted. They only meant 
to scare him from taking a white man’s 
job. 

Little Madam Na-Mura waited all day 
and waited all night in her smal] shack for 
the coming of her husband. She watched 
the window all the next day; and the next 
she ventured forth to the great highway; 
but the riots were still on, and wherever 
she went she met the evil looks and the 
evil words sounded in her terrified ears: 
‘Down with the Japs!” Within the 
small shack she remained, singing to her 
brown brood the wonderful tale of how 
“Daddy had gone to get a rabbit-skin.” 
Told it in her own language, just as any 
white mother might, and she smiled at 
her little ones while her heart froze with 
the fear that lay there unuttered. Then, 
there being no more rice in the house, the 
babies refused to listen to the tale of the 
“rabbit-skin.” They wanted food; so 
little Madam Na-Mura went forth again. 

From one familiar place she went to 
another, searching, asking; but every 
countryman she met either had a cracked 
head or fled at the approach of any one, 


























expecting it. Man would give her no 
help, so she drifted into the Joss-House 
on Jackson avenue, and there lighting the 
Joss sticks, she prayed to her people’s 
gods—just as you or I might do—weep- 
ing silently the while; then she turned 
her homewards once again. When she 
arrived at her little shabby home a miracle 
had happened; a green shoot came from 
the brown earth in the small window-pot- 
arden. Her heart gave a wild bound. 
She would find her husband now—there 
was no doubt about it! By some strange 
happening (which neither you nor I can 
understand), she found her lord, just as 
she knew she would, lying in a near-by 
alley. He was unconscious and_ still 
bleeding, though bandaged roughly. How 
he got there he never could tell—how the 
little wife got him home again she never 
could tell. She only knows it was the 
green shoot from the lily did it all; and 
his first conscious words were “all will be 
well.” This he spoke in his own language, 
and they wept for very joy that they were 
together again. 

Then followed a time which it were well 
not to speak about—for the credit of Can- 
ada. The bullies won the fight against 
Japanese labor, backed by certain political 
views (all highly edifying and “patri- 
otic”) and Na-Mura, still bandaged, one 
arm bruised, three ribs broken and his 
head “queer,” set out, under the shelter of 
“The Nippon Contracting Company,” to 
clear away the right-of-way for the Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway on Vancouver Island. 
This was work the bullies did nof want to, 
do. It was hard work, killing work, “good 
enough for Japs,” so they were allowed to 
do it without being beaten. That night, 
before leaving his wife and babies, Na- 
Mura watched the bulb bursting into 
bloom. He said: “I will send for you 
when the blossom comes!” So that was 
the sign. The new world was very kind 
after all. He was to receive $1.75 per 
day for his labor, that and his passage 
paid. Why, seven cents a day would 
keep him alive and fat. A giant might 
grow rich on such a wage! With work 
found, now, the mother of the three brown 
babes might sing all day long; sing and 
watch the lily arrive at perfection. 

Na-Mura went. His heart was big 
with a great happiness, his mind full of 
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a great hope. Perhaps there were no bul- 
lies in the new place! At home the lily 
was growing—ere it burst into full bloom 
he would have his wife and babes. Three 
months went by; the lily blossomed and 
died. Madam watched for the letter, so 
long coming, and she set the dead flower 
away where she might not see it and re- 
member. Then one day she received a 
letter. It told her a check had been sent 
through the Nippon Company a month 
before. “Why,” it asked, “had she not 
come to Na-Mura?” No wonder the lily 
faded at once! In a pigeon-hole of the 
company’s desk lay the time card of Na- 
Mura; it had been overlooked; she might 
have had it weeks ago had she known; but 
with thankful hands she received it, pros- 
trating herself before the coarse-eyed pay- 
master, who said: “Get out; that’s all 
now !” 

So off they set, the three loved babes 
and the newly-hopeful wife of broken- 
boned Na-Mura. They arrived at night 
by stage, and so changed, so altered, so 
starved of flesh was the father of the little 
flock that the babes screamed with fright 
when they saw his face. But Madam 
took him to her sore heart, saying: “We 
are together again; all is well!” She said 
this in her own language, but with sink- 
ing heart. Na-Mura was rather a hin- 
drance than a help on the work of clear- 
ing the right-of-way. The foreman wanted 
to hear the stroke of the axe as well as 
see the felled timbers. By reason of his 
maimed arm, Na-Mura’s stroke was weak 
and the swing of the axe slow; it was the 
stroke of a child, but he stuck to the work 
manfully. The Vancouver bullies had 
broken the bones of Na-Mura, but his 
spirit they failed to break. All because 
there were four mouths to feed now, and 
“the fear” came upon the man when his 
weeping wife whispered the tidings that 
another mouth to fill would come in 
time. . 

Next morning poor Na-Mura went out 
to the forest determined to work like the 
others. He went at the first tree, a giant 
cedar, six feet across, and he made the 
chips fly merrily. This made the men 
stare—it also made the woods ring with 
echoes. Na-Mura had the strength of 
two men in his heart now, for, down in 
the leaf-hung forest, within a tiny log- 
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hut, sounded something sweeter than bird 
song: it was the brave-hearted little wife 
singing her native songs to the brown 
brood about her knee. She sang while 
she waited, sang while she worked, sang 
while she watched for the coming of the 
babe’s father. He no longer frightened 
the babes by his wild eyes, his gaunt and 
sharpened features. Little Madam dis- 
covered he was starving that he might 
save for his little ones. His diet of rice 
boiled in water was changed now. He 
had fried fish; aye, and berries picked in 
the wood day after day. It was little, 
brave-hearted Madam starved now that 
her lord might grow strong, and that they 
might save against “the time” coming. 
The fear hung like a cloud over the cabin, 
notwithstanding the song. 

Then came a sad day. Na-Mura went 
out in the morning feeling a great strength 
of heart and limb. First was heard the 
sound of the axe; merrily the chips flew— 
then was heard another sound, the crash 
of a fallen tree—a giant of the forest lay 
‘prone, but beneath its interlacing and 
powerful branches lay poor Na-Mura, 
pinned to the earth and bleeding! He 
uttered no moan, but those who saw ran 
to him just in time to see his slant eyes 
look their last look upon a world which 
had been hard, too ‘hard for one little 
brown man named Na-Mura. * The fight 
for bread, the fight for his brown babes, 
the fight for wife and home, had been too 
much for ofe pair of maimed hands. He 
had them clenched over his brave heart 
when they picked him up—picked him up 
and bore him to the little cabin where, 
through the cedars, drifted the sweet 
homeland songs of far-away Japan. This 
was the last sound poor Na-Mura heard 
as his soul went out to the great Beyond. 

Little Madam didn’t die. How could 
she? The babes needed some one to work 
for and to care for them. ‘There was 
money to earn and food to get, for the 
whole world was now a fearsome forest, 
and the wolf, Hunger prowled every- 
where. 

It was only a “Jap” camp. They were 
only a right-of-way gang; yellow men 
every one of them, save the rough fore- 
man, he who had been so hard on the light 
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stroke of poor Na-Mura—but his heart 
was kind when he looked at the fatherless 
brood and thought of them just as if they 
were white, like your child or mine. The 
little brown-faced men understood it all 
just as if they were white, like you and I; 
they whispered together at the funeral of 
poor Na-Mura, and when the wife re- 
turned from the quiet burial scene in the 
quiet woods of fair Vancouver Island, 
Yen, the cook, handed to her the sauce- 
pans and the pot hook, much as he might 
have handed a crown were he an abdi- 
cating king, saying: “You missy-bossy 
camp now! Vely hungly mans eat all 
a-time—plenty wolk—plenty money. Me 
go make wolk anunla camp—me no babies 
glood bye!” 

Then the foreman came along, swag- 
gering in gait, and, losing his high-pitched 
tone, said in his rough way: “See here, 
you look over this camp, ma’am; fill up 
the boys three times a day; you’re on the 
pay-roll now, and every d one of the 
kids has to turn out in the mornin’ and 
do his day’s work. They are on the pay- 
roll too. Nippon & Co. can stand it, I 
guess, and there ain’t no law can make 
me swear t’ the ages of men on this work, 
eh ?” 

Then the new baby came, and the camp 
went down on its knees, so to say. Yen 
appeared, as if by magic, and took over 
the sauce-pans and the pot-hook again, 
saying: “Missy-bossy wolk vely much 
ha’d—mens eat vely much meat—baby- 
bossy vely much naked now,” and he emp- 
tied a pouch which he had stowed away 
somewhere, into a pan, and all the little 
brown men emptied the pouches they had 
stowed away somewhere, into the pan, and 
the jingle woke the new baby, just as the 
big foreman (who emptied his pockets, all 
of ’em), said with a big, round oath: 
“See here, boys; the new man goes on the 
pay-roll today. He’s engaged by Nippon 
& Co. from this hour. His stroke ain’t 
much stronger than his father’s was, I 
guess, but he’s one of the gang just the 
same, and (looking round him fiercely) 
“every d one of ye’s got t’ do another 
hour’s work, f’r I have me soul t’ save, so 
I have, though Nippon & Co. won’t be- 
lieve it!” 





OUT OF THE UNKNOWN 


BY IVY KELLERMAN 





she been exhibited as a prose writer. 
touch of sarcasm. 





Miss Ivy Kellerman is an old friend of Overland Monthly readers. She is known 
to us as a writer of exquisitely humorous verse, but never before im these pages has 
In “Out of the Unknown” she gwes us a fine 
The story is well told, and may serve to explain to many of our 
readers many mysterious messages conveyed to them from “smrit land.” 
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AM WAITING. Re- 
member your prom- 
ise.” 

That was the mes- 
sage given to Cather- 
ine Elston by the 
slate-writing medium, 
and she meditated 

wonderingly upon it as she rode home- 
ward. She had accepted her invitation 
to be present at this investigation of a 
young woman’s mediumistic powers, with- 
out much further purpose than to be 
courteous to the friends who had invited 
her. She had long known of their inter- 


est in spiritualistic phenomena, but had 


always avoided talking upon the subject, 
with a half-fearful dislike of meddling 
with things supernatural. But to be in 
this rather distinguished assemblage of 
physicians and psychologists, and to see 
their investigation of what was said to be 
really remarkable ability in this dreamy- 
eyed young woman, this was an opportu- 
nity not to be lightly cast aside. 

She had watched and listened with in- 
creasing interest. Perhaps it was the sub- 
dued light and the general air of excite- 
ment in the room; perhaps it was the 
timidity she felt before the noted scientists 
in whose presence she sat; whatever the 
cause, she began to realize definitely the 
vicinity of the supernatural. Her scep- 
ticism gradually gave way at the apparent 
accuracy and intelligibility of the mes- 
sages, and she noticed with amazement 
how entirely reasonable they seemed. 

Suddenly she paled with nervous antici- 
pation as she heard the words: “This 
seems to be for you, Miss Elston,” and 
became aware that on the slate appeared 
the words of a half-jesting promise made 
to her three months ago. For Leonard 
had said: 


“In our next incarnation, then, if you 
refuse absolutely to marry me in this one.” 

And he had carried out his whimsical 
fancy by asking her to agree that which- 
ever one passed first into “the undiscov- 
ered country” should in some fashion re- 
mind the other of this compact. He had 
even gone so far as to suggest what the 
words of the message should be. She had 
promised and had said farewell to him, 
bravely sending away the eager lover who 
was so dear to her, but with whom mar- 
riage was out of the question because of 
her duty to the younger brothers and sis- 
ters dependent upon her. She had for- 
bidden him to write to her, so that she 
might be able to put away more completely 
the thought of the happiness which had 
come almost within her reach, and was yet 
so tantalizingly withheld by a fate equally 
cruel to them both. She knew she could 
not forget him, but she would make the 
effort in spite of his expostulations. 

Now these words of Leonard’s, coming 
to her thus on the medium’s slate, had 
shocked and startled her inexpressibly. 
They meant that this genial, lovable man 
was no longer living. He had no relatives, 
and no friends who knew of his acquaint- 
ance with her, so the news of his death 
had never reached her. Catherine’s lips 
trembled as she whispered to herself the 
message he had sent her from beyond the 
borders of the real: 

“T am waiting. Remember your prom- 
ise.” 

* * * * 

But not five hundred miles away, Leo- 
nard, very much alive and very much in 
earnest, was pleading impetuously at that 
moment: “Nellie, I love you as I never 
in all my life have loved a woman! Surely 
you must care for me a little! Look up 
and tell me so, dearest!” 





MAN’S REDEEMING VICES 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 





In “Man’s Redeeming Vices,” Mr. John L. Cowan, in picturesque and forceful 
language, tells the story of humanity. Incidentally he, although he may not have 
known tt himself, preaches the text that to be endurable to one’s-self man must be 
thoroughly human; that no man is perfect and that the basis of true living is 
never to shirk responsibility, to be frank, to be charitable and to be true to one an- 
other. There is every probability that, before another hundred years, man will 
have solved the problem of life in so far that he will not with malice prepense make 
of existence a task. By that time it will be a pleasure to exist, and vice, which Mr. 
Cowan seems to think is a sort of necessary evil, will have no part in the general 
philosophy of existence. It is more than probable that mankind will look upon 
mankind through entirely different spectacles than those worn by Mr. Cowan in his 
dissertation on “Man’s Redeeming Vices.” Out of the Pessimistic Age the Optim- 
ist is hewing out a beautiful future time. The sermonette is presented because it 
will stir the risibilities of some, the bile of others, and because, in addition, it is a 
departure from the cut and dried mental pabulum dished up by the asleep-in-the-rut 
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a diverting, if not 


very convincing, the- 
ory concerning tails. 


He believed that the 

tail was an appendage 

as natural to the hu- 

man animal as to any 
other species, but that the reprehensible 
practice of sitting upon it had resulted in 
the atrophy of that useful and ornamental 
organ. 

Physically, then, man seems condemned 
to go on down through the ages tailless. 
Spiritually, however, he wags his tail as 
gaily as of yore. The spiritual tail of 
man is vicé. For vice to govern the man 
is as unnatural and offensive as for the 
tail to wag the dog; but the man without 
a fair complement of the redeeming vices 
is as pathetic as a dog deprived of even 
the stump of a tail with which to wag 
joyous greeting to his master, or express 
satisfaction with a welcome bone. If such 
a man there be, he is deformed and mon- 
strous, as truly as though possessed of 
horns or minus ears. Nothing exists 
without its opposite; so that but for the 
blessing of vice, virtue would be unthink- 
able. We cannot conceive of vice among 
the beasts; and quite naturally and inevi- 
tably, the beasts possess no more virtue 


than is found among pumpkins or cab- 
bages. 

Nevertheless, our vices, though more 
precious and more to be desired than 
either money or brains, must be curbed, 
controlied and kept within reasonable 
bounds. Even unbridled godliness is al- 
together intolerable: much more so is un- 
bridled license; both vice and virtue must 
be moderate, temperate and decorous—in 
short, not man’s masters, but his ser- 
vants. Otherwise he becomes a bore and 
a nuisance, deserving social ostracism. 
An Anthony Comstock is a moral pervert, 
just as truly as was Salome, and_ the 
daughter of Herodias. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine which kind of a pervert 
—a Comstock or a Salome—is capable of 
working the greater evil. 

Vice is the carbonic acid gas that gives 
effervescence to the wine of life, and pre- 
vents it from becoming as flat, tasteless 
and insipid as stale beer. History, biog- 
raphy, poesy, romance, literature, art, 
even religion, would have no meaning 
were the concept, vice, obliterated from 
human powers of understanding. What 
a commonplace character Edward VII 
would be in his decorous and regenerated 
old age, but for the halo of youthful and 
unforgotten vices around his kingly head, 
and the knowledge of his redeeming rec- 
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ord of having “perjured himself like a 
gentleman” when occasion seemed to de- 
mand! So it has ever been with the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, the makers of his- 
tory, the shapers of destiny, the men and 
women who made puppets out of popes 
and kings, and all the host of the Immor- 
tals. They reveled in large, lusty and ex- 
uberant vices—proportioned exactly to 
the virtues and the powers that made them 
great. David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
would not have been one-half so interest- 
ing a personality had he not loved the 
wife of Uriah, and his tuneful psalms 
would be unsung. ‘True, it was a little 
rough on the unlucky Hittite, but he was 
a victim of circumstances that the amor- 
ous King controlled only in_ seeming. 
Solomon no doubt owed the larger part 
of his wisdom to his many wives and con- 
cubines; Sampson might have lived and 
died a commonplace and unheroic slug- 
ger had he not yielded to the wiles of the 
deceitful Delilah. She cut his hair and 
robbed him of his strength—but she gave 
him immortality! Surely the price he 


paid was none too high. 


It is not the object of this sermonette to 
encourage license, nor yet to discourage 
those who honestly strive after righteous- 
ness; but to induce those who turn the 
spotlight upon the flaws in the conduct of 
others to retire to some secret place and 
there, by the feeble flicker of a tallow dip, 
take a look at the rottenness in their own 
souls. It is a puny and inadequate protest 
against the hypocrisy, sham, cant, deceit 
and self-righteousness of the hour. If 
the devil ever goes to bed happy, it is af- 
ter a chance meeting with one of those 
smooth, smug, sleek, slick and sanctimo- 
nious sinners who make parade of their 
own spotlessness. Whoso cherishes the de- 
lusion that he is better than his neighbors 
or seeks to spread the heresy that holiness 
is either possible or desirable in_ the 
children of the flesh, is lost beyond hope 
of redemption. Let us hold fast to our 
vices as the badge of our brotherhood in 
the great lodge of humanity. So long as 
they are ours, our hope of the Kingdom 
of Heaven (which is within us) is sure. 
It is not until we become theirs that the 
call to repentance becomes imperative. If 
we happen to smoke or chew, let us do so 
in the fear of God, and give thanks for 
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the grateful nicotine. If we enjoy a cock- 
tail or a generous stein of pale lager, why 
should we sneak in at the side door of a 
saloon as if we were trying to dodge a bill 
collector or process server, or going to com- 
mit a felony? “Drink hearty,” as men 
enjoying clear consciences and a sound 
digestion! Were not the good things of 
life created that they might be enjoyed? 
If you feel that you must swear, cuss the 
office boy, the gas company, the street car 
conductor, the policeman, the city ad- 
ministration or the Japs; but as you hope 
for salvation, don’t let your lips drip the 
honey of Hymettus all day long among 
your casual acquaintances and business 
associates, and then go home to vent your 
spleen upon your wife, children and ser- 
vants, who can’t get back at you, and who 
are ashamed to tell the neighbors. If 
you enjoy vaudeville, sit in the front row 
with the other baldheads, and study pink 
tights, shapely limbs and alabaster shoul- 
ders till custom breeds satiety. It will 
swell box-office receipts, encourage the 
profession, and harm no one but the mis- 
guided busybodies who think every one 
else as prurient and evil-minded as them- 
selves. There are people who find evil in 
Shakespeare, who cry “unclean” at the 
sight of a piece of statuary, whose moral 
(or immoral) sensibilities are shattered 
beyond repair at the suggestion of female 
grace and beauty .on a bill-board or cal- 
endar. These uncomfortable individuals, 
with pink tea consciences and saffron souls 
will doubtless some day demand an expur- 
gated Bible, and ask the banishment of 
the Madonna and the unclothed Christ- 
child. They are the vandals who have 
torn Ovid into tatters, mutilated Horace 
beyond recognition, banished Boccacio 
from the shelves of public libraries, and 
condemned Congreve, Webster, Prior, 
Sheridan and Beaumont and Fletcher to 
the limbo of the bibliomaniac’s collection. 
The purists in morals who cannot enter 
the studio of an artist without offense, 
who cannot read the Decameron without 
outrage to their tender sensibilities, who 
can see nothing but the nudity of the 
Apollo Belvidere and no more than an 
unclothed woman in the Winged Victory, 
to whom Cupid spells lust and Aphrodite 
means lechery, to whom cards are an 
abomination, the theatre a place accursed, 
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and a billiard room the antechamber to 
Hades—these are the devil’s own busy 
and tireless agents, disguised in the shin- 
ing robes of righteousness. In their acid- 
ulated breasts the milk of human kindness 
has long ago turned into unwholesome 
curds and whey. 

It is notorious that those whose gorge 
rises at the remotest suggestion of im- 
morality in fiction, scent it like sleuths in 
real life, gloat over it in the columns of 
the newspapers, and roll it like a sweet 
morsel under their tongues when served 
with it in the form of salacious tid-bits 
of personal gossip. They are too holy to 
attend the theatre, because, forsooth, the 
actors belong to an immoral class, and the 
plays are, or may be, suggestive; but they 
shrink not from the bald and hideous 
realism of a divorce suit in “High Life” 
or of an “unwritten law” murder trial. 
They are the scavengers of society: like 
jackals and buzzards they demand that the 
rottenness upon which they feed and fat- 
ten be real. True swine that they are, 
they crowd around the swill trough; but 
‘shun the stage, because they want the real 
thing. The sewing society ghouls and 
after dinner scandal-mongers who dissect 
the quivering souls of their acquaintances 
with the merciless scalpel of criticism and 
gossip in search of the unclean, just as a 
pathologist might examine the.corpse of a 
victim of the plague searching for the 
microscopic bacilli of disease, are more 
dangerous and depraved than the worst 
and lowest of social outcasts. In fact, they 
may never have transgressed the law or 
the gospel, but they are farther from the 
Throne of Grace than any unrepentant 
Magdalene. 

Vice and virtue, after all, are highly 
elastic and purely relative terms. There 
are fads and fashions in morals as well as 
in clothes, so that the purist of one age 
might pass for the libertine of another. 
There is but one real standard of morality 
—and that is but rarely applied by the 
mass of humanity in the formation of 
judgment concerning individual conduct. 
That standard is the good of the commu- 
nity. In past ages, the welfare of society 
has justified polygamy, polyandry, con- 
cubinage, suicide, the exposure of infants 
and crimes that may not now be even 
named. The man whose acts in no respect 
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injure or menace others can never be an 
immoral man, no matter how far he wan- 
ders from the straight line of accepted 
conventions. ‘The man whose acts and 
conduct operate to the injury of his fel- 
lows is never a moral man, even though 
he be an extremist in the practice of all 
the common household virtues of civili- 
zation—which we so habitually and so 
grossly exaggerate. These are all neces- 
sary and laudable in their own time and 
place, but their possession is not conclu- 
sive proof of moral excellence, nor is in- 
dulgence in the milder vices even pre- 
sumptive proof of depravity. The one, 
no less than the other, is necessary to lift 
man above the level of the brutes. A pho- 
tograph must have deep shadows and 
half-tones, as well as high-lights, else it 
will be of little merit as a work of art 
and of less value as a record. So it is with 
character. Light and shadow and a de- 
batable middle ground are all essential to 
completeness. A perfect man should mean 
a complete man, not an angel of light. An 
angelic man could have no sympathy with 
the rest of humanity. Of all men he would 
be the least fit for preaching, because the 
hidden mainsprings of human conduct 
would be to him unknowable and incon- 
ceivable. This is why so much of the 
preaching of to-day is flat, stale and un- 
profitable, falling vainly upon ears that 
hear not. Not that the preachers are 
strangers to the human vices, failings, 
follies and foibles; but that they hypo- 
critically shut their eyes, hearts and un- 
derstandings. One might listen to one of 
these wooden expounders of a cut, dried 
and fossilized morality for ages, and never 
have reason to suspect him of being 
human. If he ever lived, loved, hated, 
feared, rejoiced, sorrowed or experienced 
any of the emotions that are the bane and 
blessing of humankind, he gives no sign. 
This is the difference between the great 
preacher and the little parson: the former 
is first of alla MAN. He draws crowds 
of eager listeners because those who hear 
him recognize a great and sympathetic 
soul that has sounded the depths as well 
as scaled the heights. The latter declaims 
to empty pews because men have little 
relish for dead platitudes, even though 
they be true, falling from the lips of an 
automaton. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 


BY OLCOTT HASKELL 


Assistant Christian Science Committee on Publication 


CRITICISM recently 
published in the Over- 
land Monthly opens 
with the statement: 
“If Christian Science 
means anything, it 

means that by taking 
an attitude of faith 

toward God we will be cured of our sins 
and bodily diseases.” Doubtless this 
statement represents what is by some sup- 
posed to be a doctrine of this Science, 
but it is not correct. What Christian 
Science does teach is that by an attitude 
of understanding “toward God we will be 
cured of our sins and diseases.” The dif- 


ference between faith and understanding 


is in this instance vital, for blind belief 
or credulous trust can have no place in 
science, while the principles of a true 
science can only be comprehended and 
used through the attainment of under- 
standing. Any one who has studied 
Christian Science sufficiently to apply it 
even in the least degree, must recognize 
the distinction here drawn, for however 
fully a man may believe a principle to 
be true, his ability to practically conform 
to its laws will only be in proportion to 
his understanding. No teaching could 
more faithfully inculcate respect for and 
understanding of law. No such doctrine 
as that of the “irregular intervention of 
the supernatural” could find a place in 
the science which takes as its fundamental 
postulates the all-embracing power and 
eternal continuity of divine law. Were 
it otherwise, Christian Science would in- 
deed be a “movement backward.” 

Because a science deals with laws which 
are such as are not evident to the material 
senses, it is none the less true; and be- 
cause it discerns the principle governing 
life it is none the less scientific. In Mr. 
Medina’s article, to which we refer, it is 
admitted that without “the idea of mind,” 


matter and its relations cannot be cor- 
rectly explained. To this statement we 
agree, but Christian Science pursues the 
question further, and holds that without 
the recognition of Divine Mind, or God, 
no consciousness can be explained. Hither 
matter rules all or Divine Mind rules all. 
If mind is necessary to explain even the 
evanescent substance of dreams, how much 
more is it necessary to admit a prima] In- 
telligence in order that we may interpret 
the phenomena discerned by waking 
thought? To those who claim that to 
admit God, or a Supreme Intelligence, is 
to make an unwarranted assumption, we 
may point out that while Life is too deep, 
too wonderful and too eternal for human 
thought to comprehend its full signifi- 
cance, yet we may even now grasp enough 
to lead us harmoniously on from one ex- 
perience to another in an ever broadening 
consciousness of the perfection, contin- 
unity and grandeur of the laws of being. 
From a purely material standpoint, 
however, how far can progress be made 
toward an understanding of life? Matter 
is not conscious, and mind must be ad- 
mitted even before the simplest sensation 
can be explained. Taking God as the 
starting point (as does the Bible), and 
reasoning deductively from this perfect 
premise, the Christian Scientist has to as- 
sume no more, and puts less strain on 
credulity than the man who predicates 
matter as the basis of all reality; for the 
materialist is at once confronted with the 
astonishing hypothesis that the stream 
shall rise higher than its source—that 
matter shall evolve mind, and that this 
mind shall reach up toward the moral and 
spiritual. Where do the mental and spir- 
itual come from if matter is assumed to be 
the only creator? The philosophy of 
Christian Science leads to no _ such 
dilemma as that suggested by this ques- 
tion. It never “mixes the natural with 
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the supernatural,” but clearly defines the 
good and the real as expressions of prin- 
ciple, and therefore eternal, but the evil 
and the unreal as failures to express prin- 
ciple, and therefore powerless and tran- 
sient. Ii should be noted that the Chris- 
tian Scientist seeks no abrogation of law 
for the healing of sickness, but on the con- 
trary holds that it is a failure to recog- 
nize moral and spiritual law which in- 
duces a sense of sin and suffering, and 
that this sense can be healed only through 
regeneration and obedience. From this 
standpoint, one sees, in what have been 
called the “miracles” of Jesus, no setting 
aside of law, but a masterly recognition of 
and obedience to, law more powerful, be- 
cause more truly expressive of principle, 
than that which men had supposed to be 
law. Likewise with the healing of sin 
and sickness today, this work is founded 
upon a clear recognition of the Principle 
of man’s being, which we call God. Many 
try to explain the beneficial results of 


Christian Science treatment by assuming 
that they are due to human suggestion or 
will-power, acting independently of the 


Divine Mind or Divine Law. But since 
human thought did not create itself, and 
cannot explain even its own intelligence 
except by reference to a higher, why not 
at once acknowledge this higher Intelli- 
gence as the only and universal power? 
As regarding sin, we agree with our 
critic that the world would be better off 
without it. He defines sin as “immor- 
ality,” and states that “it is a creation of 
man, vot of the Creator.” Can man cre- 
ate what God cannot? And does not the 
answer to this query suggest the Christian 


Science teaching that sin is a mistake 
of human thought, not a real or eternal 
thing of God’s creating, and that it is 
merely a terrible mistake on the part of 
the erring human mind, from which mor- 
tals suffer so long as they believe and prac- 
tice it, but which may be corrected and de- 
stroyed through a right understanding of 
God and man’s real relation to Him and 
His universe ? 

Again we desire to explain that “call- 
ing for the intervention of the supernatu- 
ral” is not the Christian Science concep- 
tion of prayer, which is clearly defined in 
the opening chapter of Mrs. Eddy’s work, 
Science and Health, as bringing man into 
harmony with God, not God into harmony 
with man. 

Hence the natural deduction that the 
only practical pathway for human pro- 
gress lies through active exercise in 
thought and deed of all that is moral and 
true, and the elimination of all that tends 
to cloud one’s vision of the ideal. 

In conclusion, since it has been shown 
that Christian Science is not the super- 
stitious belief it was supposed to be, and 
since it brings man into conformity to the 
Principle of good, is not this quite in har- 
mony with what our critic means when 
he says, “the world is to be saved morally 
by exercising the higher feelings?” for 
how can we judge feelings to be “higher” 
or lower except by admitting that there 
is an ideal standard or principle of good? 
Since Christian Science shows a logical 
and practical means by which to reach this 
standard, should it not, from our critic’s 
own reasoning, be accounted in the fore- 
front of progress ? 





A UNIQUE PRISON CELL 


BY MILLARD F. HUDSON 


IS CUSTOMARY, 
among the Chinese 
and a few other peo- 
ples, to make a spec- 
tacle of persons un- 
dergoing punishment 
for crimes, but the 
more advanced na- 
tions abandoned the practice many years 
ago. At the famous summer resort of 
Coronado, in Southern California, there 
is still in use a cell or “calaboose” which 
is strongly suggestive of the methods of 
primitive nations. It is made of boiler- 
iron, securely riveted, with wooden floor 
and roof, and an open front strongly 
grated with massive iron bars. Here the 
corporation of Coronado confines those 
who disturb its peace, chiefly “drunk and 
disorderly” visitors from the near-by 
cities. 

The term of imprisonment is usu- 
ally only one night, and next morning the 
inmates are released and gladly bid adieu 
to its hospitable but inflexible walls. 

This unique prison cell was built by a 
blacksmith for the old town of San Diego 
almost exactly fifty years ago, at a cost 
of three hundred dollars. California had 
not long been a part of the United States, 
and being a small frontier town near the 
international boundary, rough characters 
from both countries gave the San Diego 
authorities much trouble. The country 
was undeveloped, and there was much diffi- 
culty in arranging a suitable place of con- 
finement for prisoners. After spending 
a large sum for a cement-and-cobblestone 
jail, which proved worthless, and resort- 
ing to various other expedients, the San 
Diegans planned and built this cell, and 
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never had any more trouble with escap- 
ing prisoners. It gave good service for 
thirteen years or more, keeping many des- 
perate men safe behind its bars, and was 
then removed, with other appurtenances 
of the county seat, to the new town of 
San Diego, three miles farther south, 
where the present city had begun to grow 
up. There it stood for several years in 
the court-house yard behind the brick 
jail, and was then acquired by the town 
of Coronado, moved across the bay, and 
put to its present use. Today it stands 
in the back yard of the Coronado Beach 
Company’s warehouse, in the midst of the 
“Tent City,” where thousands of pleasure 
seekers come each summer to camp on the 
sandy shore of the bay and ocean. It is 
hidden by a high board fence and probably 
few of these summer visitors ever saw it, 
or, if they did, knew its history. 

This cell is 7 feet 7144 inches long, 6 
feet wide, and 7 feet 314 inches high. 
Prisoners are given a cot and a chair; the 
cell is light, dry and airy, and they have 
room enough and are perfectly comfort- 
able. Inthe mild, dry climate of San 
Diego, the open grating is conducive to 
comfort, rather than a source of hard- 
ship. The pains with which they have 
hidden it away leads to the inference that 
possibly the Coronado authorities desire 
to avoid sentimental accusations of in- 
humanity to prisoners. But the wood- 
work is rotting, the rust-eaten iron plates 
giving way, and the usefulness of the old 
cell almost at an end; and the question 
will soon be eliminated from the field of 
all except historical discussion. Perhaps at 
Coronado when a prison cell is not a mod- 
ern need? 














TERWILLIGER AND THE SENORITA 


A TALE OF THE RIO GRANDE 


BY W. A. 


ID ANY OF yuh wool- 
ies ever see the Sen- 
orita Christobel Se- 
bastian over there at 
the old Don’s _haci- 
enda on the other side 
of the river?” 

The speaker, fore- 
man of the L O 7 Outfit, addressed the 
question to a group of a dozen or more 
punchers who were setting cross-legged 
upon the ground while they were eating 
the evening meal. 

He gazed about inquiringly at the as- 
sembled men; three or four nodded an 
emphatic affirmative to the question, 
while one of the group—Gilbert Stinson, 
popularly known among his comrades as 
“Forty-Five Ninety’—paused in a 
strenuous effort of replenishing the inner 
man long enough to comment on the per- 
sonal charms of the young lady in ques- 
tion. 

“Did we ever see her? Well, I guess 
yes; leastwise your Uncle Ezra Fuller 
did, anyhow; she are shure a hum-dandy 
looker, alright, alright; a regular peach- 
erino for fair an’ no mistake. She was a 
kind of funny hue, though, for a full- 
blooded Spaniard; always seemed to me 
as though she was a little off-color among 
all them smoke-colored relatives, consider- 
in’ them big velvet eyes, snow an’ roses 
complexion an’ a head of yellow hair that 
was as shiny as Sonora gold; she was 
about as much out of place as a fairy in 
Coonville.” 

“T hain’t been over there for a month of 
Sundays,” he continued, “an’ I think Ill 
just climb into my glad rags about next 
Sunday an’ make a few number ten tracks 
over in that neck of the woods. I’ve got 
a kind of a hankerin’ to see how her 
clothes ’d look if they was packed in my 
trunk.” 
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“Yuh can just spare yourself the trip, 
Old Timer, ’cause she has gone and 
packed her clothes in some one _ else’s 
trunk already,” said the Foreman, ‘‘an’ 
that ain’t all, either—she hooked up to an 
American.” 

“The hell she did!” Stinson exploded. 
“What kind of a yap did she git spliced 
with ?” 

The foreman grinned at the tone of 
mixed astonishment and chagrin with 
which the lengthy puncher asked the 
question. 

“Well, yuh see, it’s a pritty consider- 
able of a yarn,” he said, as he knocked 
the burnt ashes from his pipe, carefully 
filled and relit it with an ember from the 
camp-fire. “Yuh all know old man Hav- 
ers has got a mania for importin’ all them 
college-bred sap-heads out here that he 
can get his grab-hooks onto, an’ workin’ 
’em over into cow-punchers. Well, about 
ninety per cent of them get all their ro- 
mantic notions knocked into the middle of 
next week before they’ve been out here 
three months, an’ they’ll vamoose for the 
tall timber. 

“About a year ago he got a young chap 
out here from New York State by the 
name of Terwilliger—the boys used to 
cal] him ‘Whistle-Trigger’ fer short. His 
old man was a rich old duck; seems like 
he run some kind of a manufacturing lay- 
out back there somewhere, but he wanted 
the kid to get out and get a little of the 
side of life where the rough places ain’t 
all knocked off, havin’ an idea, I guess, 
that it’d make a man out of him. 

“Well, Terwilliger wasn’t like most of 
them tenderheels the old man sent out 
there; he had the stuff that men are made 
of in his carcass, an’ it didn’t take us 
woolies long to find it out, either. He 
hadn’t been there a week until one or two 
of the most quarrelsome punchers in the 
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outfit thought they’d see if he had any 
sand in his craw, an’ they was consider- 
ably wiser purty pronto, ’cause he wiped 
up the earth with their frames for about 
forty feet square. 

“Well, it was surprisin’ how quick he 
learned to ride an’ rope an’ the way he 
picked up all the little fandangles of the 
puncher’s trade. 

“He’d been there about six months 
when a bunch of them Greaser rustlers 
run about forty-leven head of the Slash- 
Bar-D dougies across the Rio Grande. 

“The Old Man stood right up on his 
hind legs and howled when he found it 
out the next mornin’, an’ he swore by the 
‘Seven-Little-Wooden-Gods’ he’d have 
them dougies back if he had to follow the 
Greasers clean across the Staked Plains, 
an’ he fired fourteen of us across the river 
the next mornin’ with instructions not to 
come back until we got the cattle back or 
captured the rustlers. 

“We oiled the machinery of our  six- 
handled-white-shooters, filled up our belts 
with cartridges, an’ put a couple of extra 
boxes of shells for our Winchesters in our 
pockets, took our cayuses an’ a_ lead- 
horse apiece, an’ hiked across the river on 
the trail of the greasers. 

“Young Terwilliger was with us, an’ 
he was sure hot to come up with the gents 
we were after, in spite of the fact that we 
all assured him plain that they’d be some- 
thing dangerous a-doin’ when we did. 

“We pulled into Old Don Sebastian’s 
hacienda about noon. You all know that 
the Don’s as full of old-time Spanish hos- 
pitality as a dog is of fleas, an’ he would 
not have anything else but our consent to 
take the casa as a present and stay for 
dinner ;.the rustlers had passed along the 
road right in front of his house, as bold 
as brass, the night before. We didn’t need 
much coaxin’, as all hands had an appe- 
tite like a she-bear with a whole raft of 
cubs. 

“When we got inside, the Don gave all 
the new woolies in our bunch that wasn’t 
acquainted with the family a knock-down 
to the Dona an’ the Senorita Christobell 
Sebastian. 

“Well, young Terwilliger was knocked 
clean off the Christmas tree by her beauty 
an’ he like to rubbered his head off all 
the time we was eatin’ dinner, although 
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he took particular pains not to let her 
catch him at it. I noticed, though, that 
she kept castin’ sheep’s eyes in his direc- 
tion, an’ I made up my mind right there 
that he’d made a hit with the Senorita, 
an’ I can’t say that I blamed her any, for 
he was sure a fine-lookin’ kid, an’ no. 
mistake. 

“There happened to be a half-breed 
Spaniard there that day, by the name of 
Juan Capaldo, that it seems had been 
tryin’ for about a year to get the Senorita 
to bake his tortillas for him, but she had 
been handin’ him out big chunks of the 
marble heart right along—a fact which 
didn’t make him feel none too good- 
natured an’ bein’ naturally as jealous as 
an old hen with only one chick, he noticed 
the first rattle out of the box the big hit 
they’d made with each other, an’ his face 
got as black as your hat, an’ I could see 
him grind his teeth every little bit while 
he watched Terwilliger like a cat does a 
mouse. I made up my mind that I’d tell 
the Kid to keep purty close cases on the 
dark complexioned gent, ’cause if he 
didn’t, 1 was pritty middlin’ sure that 
he’d wake up some mornin’ an’ find him- 
self a corpse with a Spanish stiletto stick- 
in’ between his ribs, cause I could see it 
was a case of the Senorita, with him, or 
none, an’ I knew that be’n the case, it 
wouldn’t be his last trip to the wickieup of 
the old Don, by a long shot. 

“After dinner we took up the trail again 
and that night, just at dusk, we came up 
with the beef-stealers up in the Puinto 
Hills.” 

“They put up a devil of a scrap for 
about fifteen minutes, an’ the ornery 
skunks got two of our crowd an’ put young 
Terwilliger out of business—for the time 
bein’—with a perforation in the bellows; 
we put five of their bunch to the bad, an’ 
the rest took to the tall weeds. 

“Well, after the set-to-was over, I took 
a look at Terwilliger’s wound, an, al- 
though I could see he was sstill worth 
more than a dozen dead men, it was plain 
that it wouldn’t do to try to take him all 
the way back to the ranch, ’cause it was a 
cinch he’d never stand the trip. 

“Well, I was up in the air for a while 
until I happened to think of old Don 
Sebastian’s hacienda; I didn’t much like 
to leave him there, either, because I was 
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kind a-scared up a batch for fear that 
that mud-faced half-breed Capaldo would 
get excited during his stay an’ hand the 
poor Kid a bunch of some kind which 
would finish the boy for keeps, but I 
couldn’t see any other way but to leave 
him there, leastwise for a while, an’ then 
after he’d kind a pulled out of the kinks, 
1 figured we could come over an’ take 
him back to the Slash-Bar-D. 

“The way the old Don and Dona 
played Samaritan an’ developed the merci- 
ful hand would a-sure done your heart 
good an’ no mistake, an’ the fashion in 
which the Senorita fluttered back an’ forth 
after water an’ bandages for the Dona to 
dress Terwilliger’s wound with, put me in 
mind of an angel floatin’ about on a sun- 
beam, an’ her evident solicitude, in his 
behalf, fair turned that chile-eatin’ half- 
breed green with jealousy. 

“We laid over at the hacienda until 
the next mornin’; then we hiked on across 
the river to the home ranch with the dou- 

ies. 

. “When the Old Man heard that Ter- 
williger had been punctured, he like to had 
seven kinds of duck fits, an’ he swore ‘by 
the dusty trails of long-tailed snakes’ that 
if the kid died, he’d put in the rest of his 
life makin’ things interestin’ for the rus- 
tler tribe: he sure thought a heap of the 
kid, an’ that ain’t no josh. . 


“Well, Terwilliger sure had a narrow 
squeak, alright, an’ it was close onto six 
weeks before he was able to get back to 
the Slash-Bar-D again, but the Dona an’ 


the Senorita nursed him like his own 
mother would have, an’ the Don treated 
him finer ’n frog-hair, but that pepper- 
eat’n Capaldo got, a holy fright of a 
grouch at the kid because he had beat lis 
time an’ won a home with Senorita Chris- 
tobell, an’ he brooded ever it until he com- 
menced to get rats in his garret an’ in his 
excitement he made a holler to the old 
Don about it. 

“Sebastian told him to ‘just keep his 
shirt on,’ as the girl wasn’t goin’ to marry 
Terwilliger or any other white man if he 
could help it, but just the same, he 
thought the Kid was alright, an’ a damn 
sight better than a lot of common, pie- 
faced Greasers he knew. Capaldo got 
plum locoed at that, an’ swore by all the 
Saint: in the Calendar that he’d do for 


Terwilliger, an’ play even with the old 
Don for the insult he had handed him; 
an’ when he got done makin’ his little 
speech the old gent booted him out of the 
house an’ about half way to the road. 
When Capaldo got through the gate he 
stopped and started te bite chunks out of 
the top panel ’n cussin’ in broken-jawed 
Spanish until the Senorita come out an’ 
begin’ laughin’ at his maneuvres; that 
made him fair bug-housed an’ he vamosed 
up the road vowin’ forty-leven kinds of 
vengeance on the whole outfit an’ sweariri’ 
that he’d have the Senorita for his own. 

“Well, when the Kid got back to the 
Slash-Bar-D he still looked some peaked, 
but he picked up again as fast as a three 
year old steer on new grass, an’ he never 
seemed to get tired of sayin’ good things 
about the old Don’s family. He never 
said much about the Senorita, but I could 
see, plain enough, how the wind was blow- 
ing, by the light that ’d come into his 
eyes every time anybody ’d speak of her— 
as was some frequent—’cause every other 
puncher would ’a’ give his interest in the 
limitless ranges of the Happy Huntin’ 
Grounds of the Great Beyond to be the 
wooly-boy with the good luck to cut her 
out of the wild bunch. 

“About a month after Terwilliger got 
back, he got a letter from the Senorita 
with an invite to a fandango, which was 
comin’ off over at Don Sebastian’s, an’ 
of course, kid-like, he was so plum set 
to go that a team of mules couldn’t have 
kept him from makin’ the trip, although 
I tried my little spiel on him ’cause I 
hadn’t forgot the way Capaldo had gritted 
his teeth at him the day we took dinner 
there. 

“The Senorita had also told him to 
bring any of his side-pards along that 
he wanted to, but we was all up against 
it on account of the Old Man wantin’ 
every one of us to help drive up a bunch 
of steers he had bought from the Moon 
Anchor Outfit—that is, everybody but 
Terwilliger; he was still on the horse- 
pistol list an’ wasn’t fit to work yet, an’ 
as a consequence he could go where he 
pleased, an’ yuh can just gamble that he 
did not hesitate none about takin’ advan- 
tage of the fact, in spite of all my big 
talk about the Capaldo, an’ all half-breed 
Spaniards in general. So he climbed into 
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his celebration clothes that day after din- 
ner an’ flagged it across the Rio Grande. 

“It was about eight o’clock when Ter- 
williger arrove at the hacienda, an’ there 
was about forty-’leven couple already 
there an’ all hands was steppin’ high, 
wide an’ handsome. 

“The Senorita Christobell took posses- 
sion of the Kid as soon as he got inside, 
an’ they got on the floor an’ cut a batch of 
fancy kirlicues that would ’a’ made a tad- 
pole ashamed of himself, an’ I want to 
tell you now, the Kid was a dancer from 
‘who laid the chip,’ an’ as for the Senor- 
ita! Well, she was an angel on wheels 
when it come to waltzin’, and that ain’t 
no dream. 

“About ’leven o’clock Terwilliger an’ 
the Senorita made their git-away out to 
the summer-house in the shrubbery of the 
grounds, where they could talk a few lines 
on the quiet. 

“Well, just about the time they got to 
the door of this here summer shebang, 
Capaldo an’ about six or eight of his side- 
pards jumped out of the forget-me-nots, 
hop-vines an’ several other kinds of or- 
namental trees an’ surrounded them, at 
the same time point’n their six-guns at 
various parts of Terwilliger’s anatomy an’ 
informin’ him that if he didn’t stand 
hitched they’d take pleasure in scatterin’ 
the contents of his idea-box all over the 
landscape. 

“It seemed like Capaldo figured on 
killin’ Terwilliger off an’ kidnappin’ the 
Senorita, an’ it looked from the way 
things was goin’ as if they held a royal 
flush with the joker in the discards. The 
Senorita knew well enough that Capaldo 
would do for Terwilliger unless she made 
some kind of a grand-stand play with the 
Greasers, an’ you can go to shoutin’ that 
she spread herself some when she started 
in, but the trouble was that she overdid 
the matter. 

“She made up her mind that the only 
thing to do was to make Capaldo believe 
she loved him to a fare-you-well, an’ that 
she didn’t care two whoops for ~the 
American. 

“Well, she just cut all hands loose an’ 
flung herself into Capaldo’s arms, at the 
same time makin’ a big talk about how 
much she thought of him, but as I re- 
marked before, she drawed it a little too 
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strong, because Terwilliger took the play 
for granted, an’ bein’ plum locoed for 
love of the Senorita, when she made the 
grand entry with the dark-complexioned 
gent, he simply went clean crazy, an’ 
started to dig into the whole bunch with 
his bare hands, regardless of their guns; 
he knocked a couple of them into the mid- 
dle of next week, but, of course, they 
were too many for him; some one of the 
crowd batted him over the think-piece with 
a six-gun, an’ he took an immediate trip 
into the trailless hills of dream-land. 
Right there was where the Senorita Chris- 
tobell Sebastian showed what kind of 
nerve she had, ’cause she never batted an 
eyelash or made a single holler when they 
downed the Kid an’ tied him up, hard an’ 
fast, although it must a-been like tearin’ 
her heart out to see the man she loved 
floored by that murderin’ batch of Greas- 
ers. They held a hasty confab as to what 
they would do with the American, an’ 
right there was where the girl made a 
mighty cute play. She suggested that the 
best way to get rid of the Kid was to take 
him down to the old Don’s boat house an’ 
put him in a boat, scuttle it an’ turn the 
craft loose on the Rio Grande. Well, that 
struck them as bein’ a good idea, an’ they 
carried it out purty peronto. 

“Well, after they’d cut him adrift, they 
started up the river, an’ the Senorita made 
her git-away before they had gone a quar- 
ter of a mile, an’ she hot-footed it back 
to the boat-house, took the other boat, an’ 
struck out to find the one Terwilliger 
was in, cause she was scared to death for 
fear it would sink before she could find it, 
but the little blind God of Luck—I guess 
that’s the one they call blind—sure stood 
by her that trip—ditto the Kid—for she 
found him just in the nick of time, in an- 
other minute or so he’d been feed for 
the suckers in the muddy waters of the 
Rio Grande. ; 

“Yuh see, he had come to his senses be- 
fore she found him, an’ was layin’ there 
with the water sloshin’ around his ears 
an’ wonderin’ where in Sam-hill he was at 
an’ how he got there whén the Senorita 
drove up in the other boat. 

“She cut the rope he was tied with an’ 
he climbed into her craft an’ yuh can bet 
your whistler that he didn’t lose no time 
in the process either. 
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“As soon as Terwilliger got into the 
good boat with the Senorita he suggested 
that it would be about the proper caper if 
they pulled down the river to the lower 
ford, then crossed to the American side 
an’ hiked for the Slash-Bar-D, where they 
could get married, ’cause yuh see_ the 
Senorita had put him wise to the fact 
that her Old Man wouldn’t stand for her 
marryin’ an American if he could help 
it, so the Kid made up his mind that it 
was about as good a chance as he could 
get to put his brand on the girl, providin’ 
she was willin’. 

“Well, she was a dead game sport al- 
right, an’ she told him to go ahead, givin’ 
him to understand that from there on his 
people were her people, an’ where he went 
she would go also. 

“They pulled into the Slash-Bar-D just 
about daylight the next mornin’. Terwil- 
liger was dead tired, man though he was, 
an’ the Lord knows how the little Senor- 
ita felt, but as far as looks went she was 
as chipper as a chipmunk, her ball-dress 











never even so much as had a single tear in 
it, an’ every curl of her Sonora-gold hair 
was hangin’ in its proper place, as saucy 
as yuh please, an’ her big violet eyes as 
clear an’ shinin’ as twin lakes of crystal. 

“Well, say, mamma! Yuh could have 
knocked every puncher on the ranch four 
hundred feet high with nothin’ but a 
feather, an’ the Old Man swore in four 
different languages at-once, but yuh could 
just go to shoutin’ that we sure made 
them welcome, and then some, just the 
same. 

“After the excitement had quieted down 
a little, Old Havers fired a couple of the 
boys over to the Salt Buttes after the 
Americar minister, and the rest of us hit 
the grit across the Rio Grande about fif- 
teen miles to the mission after the padre. 
We had to kidnap the old rooster, but we 
got him, just the same, in spite of the 
holler he put up, an’ when we got back 
we sure married them two a-plenty, Span- 
ish and American style—a la Marachino, 
with cherries on the side, and a straw.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


THE SHADOW IN ASIA 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


2 RITISH JUSTICE has 

7 moved with its usual 

celerity in the case of 

the Indian student 

who assassinated Sir 

William Wyllie at a 

reception in London 

recently. The jury, 

instructed by Lord Alverstone to entirely 

disregard the murderer’s plea that the 

crime was of a political nature, returned a 

verdict of guilty in less than five minutes. 

The prisoner, a short, thick-set Hindu, 

received the decision with a sneer. He 

volunteered the statement that only in the 

case of Sir William -had he committed 

wilful murder, the other victim, Dr. La- 

lace, being killed because of his attempt 

to detain him. Lord Alverstone imposed 

the death sentence, and before these lines 

reach the reader’s eye the murderer will 

have suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

A survey of the London papers shows 
that the Indian officials have at last be- 
come cognizant of the fact—long known 
to residents of India—that they are con- 
fronted by a_ terrorist organization, 
financed by wealthy Hindus, and having 
ramifications and connections in the most 
remote parts of the Asiatic dependency. 
Henceforth it is safe to predict that the 
severest repressive measures will be ‘en- 
forced. What effect such measures will 
have in deterring others from following in 
Dhingra’s footsteps remains to be seen. 
More assassinations are openly threatened 
by the leaders of the movement, one Krish- 
narvarma, a millionaire Asiatic, whose 
headquarters are in Paris. This individ- 
ual freely gives interviews, and in a 
prominent London daily is quoted as say- 
ing that he has many sincere and close 
friends among the English officials, but 
that “It is our duty to remove any man 


who stands in the way of India’s emanci- 
pation.” In the current issue of the In- 
dian Sociologist, a periodical printed in 
I.ondon and devoted to the emancipation 
of the Indians, Krishnarvarma justifies 
“political assassination” in the following 
language. He says: 

“At the risk of alienating the sympa- 
thies and good opinion of almost all of our 
old friends and acquaintances in England, 
and of some of our past helpmates in 
India, we repeat that political assassina- 
tion is not murder, and that the rightful 
employment of physical force connotes 
‘force used defensively against force used 
aggressively,’ as aptly expressed by the 
late Hon. Auberon Herbert, in his Herbert 
Spencer Lecture, at Oxford, in 1906.” 

Again he remarks: “In our contention 
that political assassination is not murder 
we have the support of international law, 
according to which political offenders have 
not sinned against the morality of the uni- 
verse, but against the absurd laws of an 
antiquated political system, like the one 
now prevailing in India.” One more quo- 
tation will suffice to show the earnestness 
with which this Asiatic intellectual pro- 
pagates his theories. The closing plea of 
his remarkable effusion reads as follows: 
“The chief object we have in view is to 
point out that all unprejudiced men treat 
political assassinators not as criminals in 
any way, but often regard them as bene- 
factors of the human race.” Notwith- 
standing this extraordinary justification, 
with quotations from Spencer’s works 
subtly applied as bolsters, British law can 
discern no merit in it, and the prospects 
are that many an Indian “patriot” will 
mount the scaffold in the next few years. 

These results are incontestably the ef- 
fects of the English policy of the past 
half century. During that period, schools 
have been established, the native press has 
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attained great influence, and the sons and 
daughters of the Indian nabobs have been 
encouraged to finish their education in 
English schools and universities. As a 
consequence of these influences a ferment 
has been started in the heretofore unas- 
piring populace, which daily attains 
greater power. At the psychological mo- 
ment the Russo-Japanese war eventuated, 
and the despised coolie of the Orient be- 
came aware that the Caucasian conqueror 
was by no means infallible or irresistible. 
The lesson of the Indian mutiny, with 
its splendid record of the English soldier 
conquering outnumbering hordes of rebels 
has been forgotten in the humiliation of 
the Muscovite by the Mongol. The stub- 
born stand made by a handful of Boers 
against the united strength of the British 
Empire has also weakened the respect of 
the Hindu for his English master. It is 
forgotten that the Russian is practically 
an Asiatic and that the Boer heroes were 
Caucasians. 

There is a certain quality altogether 
admirable in the impurturbability with 
which the British in India behave in these 
troublous days. Another agitator, Ara- 


bindo Ghose, was recently acquitted in a 


conspiracy case in Bengal. Fully aware 
that he is guaranteed under British sov- 
ereignty the right of free speech, he is 
to-day campaigning throughoyt India 
trying to rouse the spirit of his country- 
men. 

The “Bengalee,” a newspaper pub- 
lished in Simla, contains in a recent issue 
a speech, made by him since his acquittal, 
which fairly teems with appeals to the 
natives to throw off the British yoke. The 
orator closes his peroration by saying that 
“The fiat of God has gone forth to the 
Indian nation—unite, unite, be free, be 
great.” Mr. Arabindo, however, has 
nothing but condemnation for the murder 
of Sir William Wyllie, and says that he 
“has been steeped and poisoned in An- 
archical Jiterature.” Other Indian patri- 
ots are equally emphatic, and even dis- 
claim any desire to be separated from 
the Empire. They point to South Africa 
and demand that they be allowed a simi- 
lar measure of self-government and the 
opportunity to develop under the protec- 
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tion insured by the naval and military 
power of Great Britain. 

Another powerful factor in promoting 
the agitation is to be found in the methods 
adopted by the United States Government 
in the adjacent Philippines. There is an 
Oriental population fully as heterogenous 
as the medley of races inhabiting India, 
has in a decade been granted a measure 
of assistance and freedom the Hindu has 
not received after a hundred and fifty 
years of English control. 

The sneers and gibes of foreign critics 
are silenced to-day, and, with the possible 
exception of Java, the Philippines are 
farther advanced on the road of Caucasian 
civilization than any other colonial de- 
pendency. 

A strange feature of the situation is tc 
be found in the continued publication in 
the very heart of the Empire, of a maga- 
zine openly advising the assassination of 
Indian officials. The London Express, in 
a scathing editorial, denounces the au- 
thorities for permitting such a periodical 
as the Indian Sociologist to be printed in 
the world’s metropolis. As a consequence, 
an English firm, Messrs. Horsley & Co., 
whose name appears as the printers, have 
felt it incumbent to announce in _ the 
dailies that no more issues of the objec- 
tionable magazine will be gotten up in 
their establishment. Krishnarvarma ac- 
knowledges that he is the financial backer 
of the publication, and boasts that he will 
be allowed to remain in Paris and con- 
tinue his infamous work. It is entirely 
probable, however, that the French Gov- 
ernment, upon the request of the Eng- 
lish authorities, will take action and com- 
pel this man, the real assassin, to leave the 
country. 

Meanwhile, Lord Kitchener is strength- 
ening military control in the dependency. 
A vast secret service gathers suspects in 
the net daily, the judiciary is administer- 
ing justice with unsparing severity, and 
even the home officials seem to be awak- 
ening to the fact that there may be abuses 
to be corrected in the treatment of the 
natives. The record of momentous hap- 
penings in Britain’s Indian Empire bids 
fair to occupy much space during the 
coming years. 





ABBREVIATED UTILITARIAN 
STUDIES 


EGYPTIAN COTTON IN THE SOUTHWEST 


BY ARTHUR 


six 

years the Bureau of 

plant industry of the 

Department of Agri- 

culture has been con- 

ducting experiments 

with Egyptian cotton 

in the neighborhood of 

Yuma. After several years of selection 
and acclimatization, these cottons, which 
during the first few years did not seem 
quite adapted to the conditions, have 
shown that they can be grown profitably 
in the Colorado Valley. Last year a yield 
of 990 pounds per acre was obtained, and 
was favorably commented on by New 
England buyers and manufacturers. who 
estimated its value at 2014 cents per 
pound at a time when American middling 
upland cotton was selling at 1214 cents 
per pound. T. H. Kearney, the physiolo- 
gist in charge of the experiments, suggests 
that farmers should try some of the ac- 
climatized Arizona cotton seed in com- 
parison with freshly-imported _ seed. 
Though he believes that Egyptian cotton 
will prove a valuable crop in the South- 
west, he recommends farmers to begin in 
a small way and learn how to grow and 
market the cotton before expending con- 
siderable time and money on it. Cotton 
must be picked by hand, and so requires a 
large amount of labor; it must be ginned 
and baled before it can be sent to market, 
and both these processes require expensive 
machinery. But Egyptian cotton, when 
cultivated properly, yields profitable re- 
turns and not only requires a_ small 
amount of water, but is also rather more 
resistent to alkali than other field crops 
are. The neighborhood of Bakersfield is 
well suited to the cultivation of cotton. 


INKERSLEY 


Many years ago James Fisher, of the firm 
of Haggin, Tevis & Fisher, planted 640 
acres of cotton in Kern County. The cot- 
ton flourished and yielded an _ excellent 
crop, but, on account of the exactions of 
the men engaged to pick it, was never 
gathered. Labor, however, is by no means 
so scarce in California now as it was then, 
and there is no probability that a cotton 
crop would perish nowadays for lack of 
men to pick it. 





CALIFORNIA WINE-GROWERS AND 
THE TARIFF. 


California wine-growers complain that 


they are at a serious disadvantage in 
competition with foreign growers, the cost 
of production in California being 25 to 30 
per cent higher than in France and Italy, 
the great wine-producing countries of 
Europe, and the freight rate to New York 
being six cents per gallon. They complain 
further that bottles containing wine im- 
ported from abroad are not taxed, whereas 
empty bottles, which must be obtained 
because suitable ones cannot be made in 
California, pay an import tax. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor of Cali- 
fornia recently presented these and other 
facts to the Ways and Means Committee 
of Congress at Washington, D. C., and re- 
ceived so kindly and attentive a hearing 
that they confidently expect the revoca- 
tion of the reciprocity agreements now 
existing with foreign countries and the 
enactment of. measures more beneficial 
to the Californian grower. 

Under the Dingley tariff law the duty 
was 40 cents a gallon on dry and 50 cents 
a gallon on fortified foreign wines. Reci- 
procity agreements with foreign nations 
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changed these rates to a uniform one of 
35 cents per gallon on all wines, whether 
dry or sweet, though dry wines contain 
less than 14 per cent of alcohol, and 
sweet wines from 14 to 24 per cent. This 
has caused a great increase in the quantity 
of foreign wine imported into the United 
States, and a corresponding reduction in 
the consumption of native wines. These 
agreements also render it possible for for- 
eign producers to get alcohol into the 
United States at a rate of 73 cents per 
gallon of proof spirit, while domestic al- 
cohol is subject to an internal revenue 
duty of $1.10 per gallon. The wine- 
growers of California are anxious for a 
readjustment of the tariff on case wines 
and for a differentiation between wines 
containing only the natural alcohol and 


those containing added alcohol. Grapes 
would in rare instances only produce a 
v.ine containing 24 per cent of alcohol, 
yet wines of much higher strength than 
this, fortified with distilled grain spirit, 
are imported into the United States and 
are weakened afterwards to suit the taste 
of the consumer. The Pure Food Law 
does not permit the Californian grower 
to fortify his wines by adding distilled 
spirits. The growers’ committee obtained 
an important concession from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, permitting fortified 
sweet wines to be used in medicinal pre- 
parations. This measure will prove of 
benefit. This will cause the sale of 2 
to 214 million gallons of sweet wine that 
otherwise would have remained on the 
hands of the growers. 


FIELD FLOWERS 


BY LILLIAN H. SHUEY 


Nemophila insignis and Nemophila maculata. 


Two sister flowers of self-same form 
Come blooming side by side— 
One perfect in her spotless blue, 
But one with purple pied. 


The one unblemished, dainty, pure, 
Like babies’ azure eyes; 

The other fair, save for a spot 
That on each petal lies. 


The first, like Mary, without fault, 
That maid so sacred, pure, 


Her name as one immaculate 


Forever will endure. 


The purple pied—the spotted .one, 
Though born of noble race, 

Yet wears amid her sisterhood 
The shadows on her face. 


And all about the shim’ring light, 
The pulsing April rain ; 

And what a precious fragrance here 
Where passed a sigh of pain! 


To us akin, the blemished flower ; 
Earth’s child as you and I— _‘* 
It prays God’s grace, and knows his love 


Beneath the tender sky. 
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A CLUB ON WHEELS 


BY EDWARD PEIXOTTO 


EARLY JUNE, 
1909, a trip to the 
Northwest and_ the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition was un- 
dertaken by about one 
hundred of the most 
active and _ public- 
spirited citizens of California, mostly of 
San Francisco, under the auspices of the 
California Promotion Committee, the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
and other organizations of California. 

The train was composed of about four- 
teen Pullman cars, with two diners and 
one dynamo car for the electric service. 
The train was equipped with complete 
telephone service, working between the 
cars, so that a person in any part of the 
train could telephone to one in another 
part, and so arranged that upon the ar- 
rival at any city immediate connection 
was made with the telephone service of 
that city. The train was also equipped 
with wireless telegraphy, in order that 
messages could be constantly received and 
sent at all times and places during the 
trip. The further comforts of barber, 
baths, valet service, clerks, stenographers 
and buffet cars were at the disposal of the 
travelers. The expedition was conducted 
in true club fashion, all tipping being 
barred, so that all should receive equal ser- 
Vice. 

The personnel included either the pro- 
prietor or recognized head of the enter- 
prise or institution represented. Every 
financial, manufacturing and trade inter- 
est of a great metropolitan city and State 
had a representative. 

Northward a stop was made at the 
beautiful Shasta Springs, near Mount 
Shasta, giving an opportunity to the 
party to visit this attractive California 
mountain resort. 

_ On the arrival of the train at Seattle, 
it was parked, and during the time there 


ma N 


was used as a hotel. During three days 
at Seattle the party was received and en- 
tertained by the civic bodies of that city, 
and the commissioners of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition in a most hos- 
pitable and lavish style. The first day 
was “California Promotion Day,” the 
delegation was escorted to the Fair, shown 
the principai features and tendered an 
elaborate luncheon in the New York build- 
ing, as guests of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Trustees of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, succeeded by 
speeches made by the members of the en- 
tertaining party, as well as members of 
the California delegation. Subsequently 
a reception was held in the California 
Building at the Fair, the party being re- 
ceived by Governor Gillett of the State 
of California. 

The day following was spent mostly in 
sight-seeing, and was concluded by a 
State banquet in the evening in the New 
York building, given by the same hosts. 
Likewise, speeches were made by various 
representative citizens of Seattle and of 
the delegation, including Governor Gil- 
lett. The key note of the speeches through- 
out the trip at all places was friendship, 
appreciation, co-operation and a general 
work-together spirit by the people of the 
Pacific States and the communities com- 
posing them; the setting aside of all petty 
jealousies, envies and animosities and the 
understanding that concerted action out- 
side of purely local matters was and is for 
the best interests of the people of the 
coast. The furtherance of friendly and 
neighborly relations, the co-operation of 
the various Congressional delegations in 
Washington on matters pertaining to the 
good of the people of the Pacific Coast. 
The demand, support and maintenance of 
a larger and more permanent Naval Fleet 
on the Pacific waters and further national 
support and subsidy to American shipping 
in order to make it possible to compete 
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with the other powers that do aid and 
subsidize their vessels. 

Next day the California delegation be- 
ing hosts and the Seattle people guests, a 
trip was made on one of the Sound steam- 
ers all over the principal sights of Puget 
Sound, a stop being made at the great 
navy yard at Bremerton, and an oppor- 
tunity being given to inspect the Govern- 
ment works, fortifications and warships 
in and about there. 

Returning to San Francisco, the party 
stopped for a three hours’ stay at Tacoma, 
where they were entertained under the 
auspices of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade, being con- 
ducted over the sights of the city in spe- 
cially chartered trolley cars. 

Subsequently, the train proceeded to 
Portland, where the delegation were the 
guests of the Portland Commercial Club, 
and after being shown the many attrac- 
tions of the “Rose City,” the party was 
entertained at a banquet, as the guests of 
this club, after which at 11 o’clock at night 

they started on their return journey. 

' A stop was made at the thriving town of 
Medford, in Southern Oregon, where the 
delegation was conveyed in automobiles 
by the good citizens to the neighboring 
town of Ashland, twelve miles distant, 
giving them an opportunity to see the 
beautiful vistas and wonderful agricul- 
tural possibilities of the great Rogue 
River Valley. 
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Again on board the train at Ashland, a 
run was made back to San Francisco. 

The conclusions reached by those par- 
ticipating in this expedition might be 
epitomized as follows: San Francisco, 
from its population, position and harbor 
facilities, is, and will remain for a long 
time, the great metropolis of the vast 
Pacific Coast. This statement is without 
any disparagement to the successful, 
flourishing and active business centers of 
the great Northwest. The delegation was 
greatly impressed with the prosperity, life 
and activity that seemed to be exhibited 
on every side in cities visited. The gen- 
eral tone of business was good, and con- 
tentment, satisfaction and hope of the 
inhabitants seemed complete. Industries, 
manufactures and trade seemed to ‘have 
entirely recovered from the recent depres- 
sion, and the communities seemed to be 
wide awake, alive and hopeful of the 
future. The spirit of neighborly good- 
will, of brotherhood and co-operation, was 
gladly welcomed on all sides, and the idea 
promulgated that the interests of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast in all matters of 
their larger concerns were one and in- 
separable. 

In the minds of the fortunate partici- 
pants of the trip there will be left a 
pleasant, lasting and educated memory, 
the effect, outgrowth and result of which 
will be most profitable to the people of 
the vast empire of the Pacific Coast. 
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LONG THE roadside, 
close to a fountain, 
where running water 
bubbled from _ the 
mouth of a_ bronze 
figure, clear as crys- 
tal, cool and refresh- 
ing, stood a form, 

haggard and bent. Under his arm, a bun- 
dle-—by his side a pack, which no doubt 
contained all his earthly possessions. 
The old man’s hair was grey, long and 
thin, and as I cast a glance in his direc- 
tion his eyes turned to meet my gaze; 
there was a kindly expression and a nod 
of recognition. The old man was an In- 


dian of the early type, who from his early 
childhood had resided within the con- 
fines of the region around San Francisco 
Bay, and most of his life had been spent 
in San Jose, which is located in the Santa 
Clara Valley at the southern end of the 
Bay of San Francisco. 

The old Mission at Santa Clara, three 
miles from San Jose, about which he lin- 
gered, was the one home spot dear to his 
heart, for at this place he had been com- 
forted many times by the faithful padres, 
both materially and spiritually. 

I inquired how many years he had 
lived in this country, to which he replied, 
“T remember back to the days when no 
white man lived in all this valley,” and, 
with a sweep of the hand, he described a 
circle within the mountains, which rise on 
almost every side, except where there is 
an open cut in the chain to the north, 
where the wonderful San Francisco Bay, a 
beautiful body of salt water, stretches for 
miles, with its shimmering ripples of sil- 
very sheen. 

Sometimes these simple people, who 
were not of the warlike type, lived in the 
mountains where the brook trout lured 
them in the summer months, and again in 
the valley. 

For many years, their lodges were 
pitched at a spot in the northern limits of 
San Jose, now occupied by a tourist hotel, 
and along the river banks are buried his 
father and mother, while many of his 
tribe lie resting the eternal rest on a hill- 
side facing the setting sun, near Mission 
San Jose. 

In his young days, life was a pleasure; 
the land furnished food and shelter, and 
there was always an abundance of pure, 
sparkling water fresh from the moun- 
tain streams which wind their way to the 
ocean through this peaceful valley. 

“What a change has come over all, now 
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my race have almost passed away,” and 
as his voice faltered, the tears came to 
his eyes. When he regained his compo- 
sure, I inquired about the Indian mound 
east of Mayfield, where it rises from two 
to nine feet above the ground, and covers 
almost two acres. It is built on a level 
plain, rising abruptly, except where time 
and the wash of rains have cut deep gul- 
lies in the walls. A growth of wild flowers 
and grasses covers its surface, while here 
and there a beautiful golden poppy turns 
its face to the morning sun (like a dia- 
mond ’mid an emerald setting), to lend its 
charm to nature’s decoration. 

The old ‘man pressed his hand to his 
forehead, and sweeping his fingers across 
his brow as if to refresh his memory, told 
the following legend: 

“In the evening, at our camp on the 
banks of the Guadelupe, by the firelight, 
my father told me that in years gone by 
there died here a beautiful maiden.. She 


was Queen of her tribe, and they laid her 

away in a mound built high above the 

ground.” 

- Of her life he related the following as 
best he could link the incidents of days 


almost faded from his memory. This In- 
dian maiden was born in a secluded spot, 
where the sun rises suddenly to view from 
behind the mountains; and with its sud- 
den bursting upon the canyon, birds in 
countless number warbled carols till their 
little throats were parched, when in uni- 
son they flew-to drink of cool waters and 
repeat their lay. 

All the world seemed glad, and happi- 
ness was all about. 
leaped for joy, and with her tiny babe up- 
on her bosom, she prayed to her God for 
protection to this, her only child. 

On the day her child was born, black- 
birds came in many flocks and settled 
round about her shelter; many had red 
spots on their wings, beautiful to look 
upon, and from that instant she deter- 
mined to name this child “Red Wings,” 
and thus she ever after bore the name of 
“Red Wings.” 

Red Wings grew to womanhood among 
her tribe, and was loved by all. Beauti- 
ful as were her features, nature bestowed 
upon her a kindly disposition and love of 
Justice. So marked was her judgment 
for fairness in all things that, upon the 


The mother’s heart’ 
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death of her father, who had been looked 
upon as Chief of the Tribe, she was named 
the “Queen of Paradise.” 

As a girl, with her mother, she climbed 
the steep trails amid the gigantic redwoods 
or among the dense cooling fern and 
brake. Every spot in the mountains or 
the valley was home to her, and through- 
out most of the year but little shelter 
other than that provided by nature was 
necessary. 

This was a favored spot in California. 
No wintry blasts to chill the soul and 
body. No storms to mar the beauty of her 
bloom and foliage or disrupt the beauties 
of the landscape. 

One day while strolling along the top- 
most trail upon the highest ridge, which 
hid the setting sun from the valley, this 
fair maiden, and her mother came upon 
a mountain of rock towering high above 
the gigantic trees that grew at its base; 
great caverns had eroded in its sides and 
all about it. _ 

The evening was drawing near, and as 
darkness overtakes the daylight quickly in 
the mountains, they decided to take refuge 
in one of the larger caverns, and on the 
early morn return to their camp in the 
valley, and little did they know what 
terrible calamity would befall them -on 
that eventful night. 

* * x 

In the early morning, in the far North, 
silhouetted against the sky, stood a sun- 
burned figure, when the sun peeped o’er 
the mountain top. He had gone early to 
offer his appeal to the Spirit of Light. 

As the sun rose in all its glory, he 
poured forth his earnest plea for wisdom, 
and in the faith of his devotion there 
came into his breast the light of peace 
and resolution. He was young and of 
great frame, with sinews like iron; he 
was noted for his fleetness of foot and 
feats of strength. They called him 
“Fleet Horse,” since he could with ease 
run down a band of wild ponies in two 
days, without resting. 

The chilly blasts of winter, when the 
snow hurtled about his tent, made inroads 
on his health and strength, and despite 
the many incantations of the medicine 
men, no relief had come. In despair, and 
feeling no result from the incantations of 
the medicine men, he appealed to the 
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gods for assistance, and with his wonder- 
ful faith there came into his heart a new 
joy and inspiration. New life sprang in- 
to his being, and he watched the birds of 
the air and the animals dwelling in the 
high places when the heaviest snows would 
come. 

He noticed, as the leaves began té fall,” 
that the smaller birds and the wild fowl 
left the northern clime and hurried to a. 
land far south, and again as springtime 
ushered in its foliage of green the birds 
again appeared, coming from the same 
direction whence they had flown. 

The animals of the higher ranges came 
down into the valleys to avoid the deepest 
snow, and many of the larger animals 
migrated to the south, and would return 
again-in the springtime. 

This southland was in his dreams by 
night, and as a vision by day. This ever- 
lasting call of the Southland urged him 
on as it did the birds and the beasts. 

Determined in his purpose, he selected 
from among the young braves three of the 
most trusted of his friends, whose skill 


‘was known and whose courage undaunted. 
They set to work cutting out a-log boat 


or canoe, and with sails of deer hide and 
a supply of food, took advantage of the 
trade winds that blow down the coast. 
They followed the course of the birds and 
beasts, on their fall pilgrimage, until at 
last they entered the harbor now known as 
San Francisco bay. 

When they landed on the sandy shore 
they sought the highest peak. From this 
peak they discovered a valley to the south- 
ward hetween two ranges of mountains. 

In the distance could be discerned a 
beautiful ‘section covered with verdure, 
while the hillsides, especially of the coast 
mountains, were heavily wooded with 
gigantic trees. It seemed a_ veritable 
paradise, and that they might not be de- 
ceived by their eyesight, they decided to 
journey to this land. 

They followed the trail, which for ages 
in all mountain countries on the Pacific 
Coast winds its way along the crest of the 
range. This trail, it is supposed, was 
made by wild animals traveling from 
year to year at the highest elevation, the 
better to detect danger and secure protec- 
tion. Along this ridge for many miles 
they came, and as the dusk began to fall, 
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they discovered a huge rock (Castle 
Rock) around which the trail circled. It 
towered above them beyond their vision 
in the twilight» In its sides and all 
around its walls great holes were sunk. 
From out one of the largest caverns came 
hideous sounds of conflict, as if mighty 
beasts were cruelly engaged in a death 
struggle. 

It seemed as if the branches of the 
trees trembled from the vibrations. The 
earth seemed turned into a sea of confu- 
sion, and the dreadful snarls and screams 
echoed from the canyon. 

“Ah,” said Fleet~ Horse to his com- 
panions, “we have been in many dangers, 
but from this sound I fear we must meet 
that which we may not overcome. If it 
be the voices of the: Gods, then let us 
have courage; but if the voice is from 
the land of evil spirits, a voice we do not 
understand, then shall we raise our voice 
to the Spirit of Light, that the setting 
sun may stay the darkness and reveal the 
foe.” 

Raising his hands to the setting sun 
(Spirit of Light) he exclaimed: “Is it 
enough that we should remain longer on 
this spot, without knowledge? I beseech 
thee, O Spirit of Light, hear my call and 
answer!” At this instant a piercing cry 
from a woman rang out clear upon the 
air, and seemed smothered in a moment. 
It was enough. 

Brave hearts they were, this little band, 
and on they rushed from crag to crag, 
from cavern to cliff, until they stood in 
awe at what they beheld. 

There stood a creature, its hair brist- 
ling with rage, while its jaws, dripping 
with blood, gave a hideous sound as it 
opened and closed its mouth. Standing 
over the prostrate form of a woman, torn 
and mangled, and that of a maiden whose 
features were beautiful to behold, its eyes 
glowing like balls of fire, a picture of hell 
personified. To one side lay the dead 
form of another beast of similar kind, the 
dreaded grizzly bear. For a moment ter- 
ror struck to their hearts. Quickly they 
strung their bows, inserted the arrows, 
and with trained nerves and sight, pulled 
with all their might to send the shaft 
straight to a vital part. 

The horrible brute reared upright, and 
with arms extended to grasp Fleet Horse, 
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who was in the advance, made a charge 
on the little band, when, as if by some 
magic, there was a sound of whizzing ar- 
rows which pierced the monster’s heart. 
With a thud he fell at their feet, fallen 
monarch of all the range, but it had been 
too late to save the life of the Queen of all 
the valley. 

Darkness was almost on them; they 
partook of some jerked venison meat 
which they carried, as it had been many 
hours since they had eaten, and for the 
night each took turn to guard the cavern, 
while the others lay down to rest on an 
adjoining cliff which was sheltered with 
huge trees. 

In the early morning they looked for 
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zig-zagging across the face of each pre- 
cipitous wall, and following a narrow 
trail until at last the valley was reached. 

Far beyond in a thicket of willows was 
the camp from whence the smoke arose, 
and to this spot they bent their steps. 
They solemnly wormed their way across 
the valley through wild mustard o’er their 
head, and as they neared the camp, the 
Indian dogs set up an alarm. 

Suddenly there came from the willows 
a wail of sorrow for the dead, and, as 
they advanced, the natives came out to 
meet them, and when all were sure that 
these strange people were friends, and 
showed by signs they were doing a kind- 
ness, the multitude, both old and young, 
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signs of life, to discover from whence 
had come the women. Looking to the 
east, where the sun was sending forth a 
million golden rays from o’er the moun- 
tain top, a curl of smoke as from many 
fires ascended slowly and gathered in mid 
air into a thin, almost transparent cloud, 
indicating a pueblo or Indian village. 
They gathered up the inanimate forms 
of both women, and placed each on a bier 
of redwood bows tightly bound together 
with wild grape-vine. Slowly the four men 
made their way down the mountain'slopes, 


fell on the ground and offered up to the 
Great Spirit heart-rending lamentations 
for their dead. 

The relatives of the Queen, missing her 
for the night, made inquiry, and found 
the faithful dog had returned to camp 
badly lacerated.. Their fears, .they found, 
that some serious accident had befallen 
the women were well founded, when the 
men came in sight. On the following day 
the tribe held the usual ceremonial for 
the dead, and buried both with solemn 
rites. They brought shell fish of all kinds, 
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and the flesh of their choicest kill to place 
within the mound, that their loved ones 
might have of the earthly nutrition suffi- 
cient to bear their spirit body to the home 
of the great beyond above the sun, moon 
and stars, to a land of eternal happiness, 
the Spirit Land of Light, where darkness 
never comes. 

The mound erected as the burial place 
of the Queen and her mother became the 
sacred burial place of the tribe, and to this 
day excavations in the mound reveal many 
of the charms and utensils of Indian life, 


The caverns of Castle Rock. 


weapons and all that was dear to that 
simple people. 

Fleet Horse and his little band grieved 
at the death of one so beautiful, and that a 
Queen of her people, took to the moun- 
tains from whence they came, knowing 
full well that these people would devote 
their accustomed time to lamentations for 
the dead. 


The experiences of the past few days 
cast a gloom upon these travelers, and 
when they had reached the summit, Fleet 
Horse admonished his men that, should 
he not return, for them to go among the 
people of the valley and make there their 
homes, for he felt that the end of life 
for him was drawing near. He drew 
apart from his little band, and walked 
out upon a prominence now known as 
Eagle Cliff, or Summit Rock, to look 
once more upon the beautiful valley be- 
low. 
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This rock stood a sheer thousand feet 
above the foothills, and when he had 
reached its rim, he raised his voice to the 
heavens, and cried aloud: “Oh, Life, 
where is thy charm, for, in a single day, 
the hand of the Evil Spirit will cause fea- 
tures once so fair to lose their smiles, and 
lo! like the flower of the field, ’tis tram- 
pled in the dust and dead is that which 
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THE EVENING. 


looked so fair. Beauty fades, but good 
deeds live forever, and to thee, oh, spirit 
of light, I offer now this day and hour, my 
life, that all creatures of the earth may 
drink of the fountain of life and live.” 

He stretched his magnificent form to its 
fullest height and looked long and ear- 
nestly into what seemed the future, for 
this man was inspired with thoughts of 
more than earthly things. 

There was a mighty rumbling, and the 
earth trembled, the trees swayed their 
tops from side to side, the rocks and 
boulders loosened from their base and 
were flung headlong into the canyons be- 
low; weirdly wild was the scene, and it 
seemed the mountains would move into 
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the valley. Terror entered his heart, for 
he was of the flesh, weak; then, as if by 
sudden impulse, he raised his arms above 
his head; his figure seemed transfixed to 
stone. With a plunge into the fearful 
abyss below, Fleet Horse, like an arrow, 
shot. downward, even as the eagle darts 
from the dizzy heights to grasp its prey. 
The figure cleft the earth below and dis- 
appeared from view. 

From out the cleft within the: earth 
there came a rush of waters, pure and cold, 
sparkling and effervescent, and forever af- 
ter were known as life-giving waters, and 
thousands of people to this day go and 
drink of this fountain of life, which is 
free for the taking. 











THE EVENING 


BY J. C. B. HEBBARD 


’Tis Halloween !— 

The time for prophecy 
*Mid charm and spell 
Of Fairies: 

The open door 

Doth bid them entrance 
To share our cheer 
and guide us. 

The Future smiles; 

We quaff a glass together, 
And all our souls 

Are melody. 





A SUMMER COURSE IN “CHEM” 


BY ELEANOR 


COULD HAVE sworn 
it was one of those 
sorority girls, when 
Harry looked so 
pleased and said he 
would rather spend 
the summer here than 
not. But mother says 

she made:-him tell her the truth, and it’s 
really his new chum that’s coming. So I 
shan’t have to give up my room after all, 
and to be perfectly honest, I’m feeling a 
good deal more resigned to the sordid 
idea of entertaining a paying guest than 
I was last week, even though it does mean 
a dreadful lot of cooking and sewing to 
make a respectable appearance.” 
’ Tt was thus frankly that Martha Rich- 
mond outlined the situation to Dr. Ka- 
trina Marwedel, who had pushed aside the 
trailing honeysuckle from the rustic seat, 
to make room for her own portly person, 
and now sat down to -discuss with her 
busy neighbors the possibilities other than 
financial connected with the advent of a 
summer boarder in this pristine territory. 

“But you forget, my dear,” she an- 
nounced benignly, “that your cousin 
Harry says this chum of his is a genius— 
quite your ideal, I should imagine. Why 
all this agitation over the table linen and 
the menu? Has not genius a mind above 
such trifles ?” 

In response to this gentle thrust Mar- 
tha looked up quickly with a deprecatory 
smile. 

“Yes. But I—I hardly knew how else 
to prepare. It seems surprising that a 
college friend of Harry’s should be willing 
to come away up the McCloud River to 
such a humble corner of California as this, 
when so many fashionable retreats lie only 
a few miles beyond the Siskiyou line, un- 
less he has been promised some tempting 
modifications of the simple life. What 
faith can I place in Harry’s selection of 
an ideal? Does he mean just a jollv 
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‘good fellow,’ with winning ways, like 
himself, or a man who carries off the class 
honors. attains distinction in his summer 
work, and is certain of achieving 4 

“My dear child,” interrupted Mrs. 
Richmond, from the shade of the arbor, 
where she was engaged in stemming ber- 
ries, “‘an ideal man would be one who ate 
neither so much as to make him lazy nor 
so little as to make him cross, who always 
remembered his manners, jaid his bills 
promptly and knew when he was not 
wanted loitering about the house. Do not 
hope for more.” 

“Oh, mother!” expostulated the aspir- 
ing Martha. “When father was a brilliant 
Harvard man and you were from one of 
the first families of Philadelphia !” 

“T wish to fortify you, my daughter,” 
was the philosophical rejoinder, “against 
a very different world from the one I 
knew.” 

There followed a lively discussion, in 
which the manifold failings of the sterner 
sex were freely enumerated, and a for- 
midable composite evolved for the con- 
templation of sorrowing young woman- 
kind. When it was time to prepare their 
modest supper, Martha was still standing 
out for the alluring exception in the cate- 
gory of masculine possibilities, and ap- 
peared to have the doctor’s backing. Mrs. 
Richmond went indoors with an air of 
calm conviction and the dish of berries. 
The girl folded her needle-work with a 
sigh, and then, stepping across to the rus- 
tic seat, gave Dr. Katrina an enthusiastic 
hug as they parted. 

The sunset light was receding from the 
valleys around the little mountain ranch, 
but the hill-tops still showed in warm 
greens and yellows above the purple shad- 
ows, and away to the north the lofty peak 
of Shasta glowed in shifting opalescent 
tints. The river, which ran through the 
ravine below the eastern slope of the apple 
orchard, was hidden by overhanging wil- 
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lows, and mingled with its murmur there 
came to her the sleepy notes of birds. On 
the west side of the well-kept garden of 
flowers and vegetables wound the dusty 
road, past small, irregular patches of level 
meadow alternating with steep bluffs and 
rugged clumps of pine woods, to the neigh- 
boring village, which boasted of stage con- 
nections with the railroad, ten miles far- 
ther south. 

In the stillness of the clear mountain 
air, Martha fancied she could hear the 
stage now, coming across the bridge into 
town. With a. thrill of expectancy, she 
thought of its journey on, the morrow, 
when it would not stop there, but would 
pring a stranger to her mother’s gate. 

Turning back to the house, she stooped 
to pick up a crumpled wad of paper at the 
foot of the neatly-brushed steps. It was 
an Emeryville racing chart, with some of 
Harry’s scrawling computations in the 


margin, and she glanced quickly up at the 
dormer window above, but it was demurely 
screened and curtained. From the porch 
she watched the doctor’s plump figure re- 
treating slowly down the long gravel path 


toward the hedge, when. suddenly Harry 
himself came upon the scene from _ the 
direction of the hammock, and instead of 
approaching the house, joined their visi- 
tor and disappeared through the gate. 

“Disloyal wretch! He must have de- 
cided to invite himself over to her sister’s 
to dinner. He likes fat people that never 
scold him and have rich relatives. I 
wonder,” she added to herself, with a lit- 
tle flush, “if he could have heard anything 
else that was said. I can’t help wishing 
that his chum will bea very different sort 
of man from himself.” 

The recalcitrant Harry had come hither 
for his summer outing, as he did every 
year, this arrangement being one of the 
paternal stipulations until he should have 
completed his academic course and earned 
the privilege of a year abroad. Martha’s 
mother was the old ‘gentleman’s favorite 
sister, and since his wife’s death ten years 
before and his own drifting into a migra- 
tory commercial life, he had counted very 
much upon her influence to guide the boy. 
The object of this solicitude, though not 
unappreciative of the homely comforts al- 
wavs awaiting him in his aunt’s immacu- 
lat-ly kept cottage and of Martha’s sister- 
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ly affection, nevertheless congratulated 
himself upon, the master-stroke by which, 
for this summer, he was to gain the solace 
of masculine companionship and compel 
the addition of a few luxuries to the table, 
while outwardly. manifesting the most. dis- 
interested concern regarding the family 
income and his cousin’s social isolation. 

The next evening, to his infinite de- 
light, a sumptuous meal was set forth 
in the living room, for it was understood 
that a wealthy cosmopolite would not have 
dined at mid-day, after the manner of 
country-folk, nor, in all probability, would 
he find it possible to swallow even the most 
tempting of viands should they be prof- 
fered within the precincts of the plebeian 
kitchen. The stage had rattled away, 
leaving two stalwart figures to struggle 
with a trunk at the gate. Martha cau- 
tiously tipped the slats of the green win- 
dow shutter to get a peep at them, while 
her mother went to the front door to greet 
the new comer. 

“He must be either a dude or a book- 
worm to travel with a trunk like that,” 
she said to herself. “It’s bigger than 
mine. I hope he is really fond of study. 
How well worth while it would seem to 
meet a man above the vulgarisms of eat- 
ing, | horse racing and nonsensical flirt- 
ing.” 

The commotion in the room overhead 
warned her that Harry, at least, was in 
haste to gratify the inner man, and was _ 
probably not allowing their guest over- 
much time for his toilet. She brought 
the Mayonnaise dressing from the cool 
cellar cupboard, and, placing it beside the 
dish of fresh tomatoes and lettuce, culled 
from their own garden, took a satisfied 
survey of the table. Her mother’s. long- 
cherished silver tea service shone behind 
the quaint china cups that Harry’s father 
had brought them from Dresden; her own 
daintiest needle-work was in evidence in 
the doylies and tray-cloth, and a jar filled 
with glowing roses and trailing ferns add- 
ed to the picturesque effect. She had just 
time to bring in the savory roast and 
steaming vegetables, when Harry opened 
the hall door. 

The stranger whom he ushered in was 
very tall and somewhat ungainly in car- 
riage, but of distinguished . appearance. 
The deep frown on his brow gave him an 
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air of abstraction, and his keen and bril- 
liant eyes rested but a moment at a time 
upon either his hostess or her daughter. 
After the first formalities he and Harry 
fell into a discussion concerning chemical 
experiments, and when Martha offered to 
help him to a second dish of salad, he ab- 
sently passed his butter plate, remarking, 
“Yes, thanks; it’s very sweet and pleas- 
ant.” His dessert he scarcely tasted, be- 
ing engaged in correcting his chum’s 
faulty Latin phrases, and when Harry, 
having slyly appropriated the neglected 
dish, after finishing two of his own, un- 
dertook to compliment his aunt upon her 
culinary triumphs, the guest interposed 
briefly : 

“Indeed, I should imagine it quite an 
ideal creation. But we do not live to eat, 
old man. I’m afraid your good aunt has 
spoiled you.” 

Harry’s crestfallen silence did not. pre- 
vent his despatching the dainty in question 
with his usual alacrity. When this feat 
was accomplished, there being no black 
coffee forthcoming at this rustic bunga- 
low, he glanced apprehensively at his 
critic and then gravely announced: 

“Tf you_ladies will kindly excuse us, we 
want to go upstairs and unpack Guy’s 
trunk. He has brought some specimens 
we are very anxious to study.” 

This unprecedented manifestation of 
studious proclivities on the part of the in- 
dolent host so astonished his kinswomen 
that words failed them, and Martha fell. 
to-wondering from what fabulous mine or 
newly-discovered geological deposit had 
come the specimens which could prompt 
the heroic forfeiture of his after-dinner 
smoke on the cool piazza for an hour’s 
labor in the sultry chamber above. In 
the next instant came the conviction that 
only the compelling power of _ the 
stranger’s learning and distinyuished per- 
sonality could have fired s:-h worthy am- 
bition in the all too earthly clay. Verily, 
Olympus was mgh! Her mother mean- 
while extricated ker sugar spoon from 
the olive dish, aud folding a ruthlessly 
crumpled napkin for use again the next 
day, remarked that absent-minded gen- 
iuses were the most unsatisfactory crea- 
tures in the world. 

The next morning things were not much 
better. In deference to their guest’s abso- 
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lute requirements, as Harry had private- 
ly explained to his aunt, the family break- 
fast hour was changed from seven to half- 
past eight, and Martha was prepared to 
revel in the luxury of it. The stranger 
was a little less abstruse in his conversa- 
tion than on the evening before, but he 
carelessly reached for the milk pitcher, 
instead of the cream jug, to temper his 
unsweetened coffee, and at his waffles 
without honey or maple syrup. Despite 
his obstinately pre-occupied mood, how- 
ever, he showed unmistakable evidences of 
good-breeding, and seemed to have been 
born to riches and a lofty carelessness of 
the morrow, which were blessings un- 
known to the modest household in which 
he found himself. 

As the weeks passed on, although he and 
Harry continued to absent themselves for 
some hours of scientific study morning and 
evening, when they did not go on long 
tramping and fishing excursions in the 
mountains, he proved not to be at all 
averse to spending an afternoon now and 
then with Martha, on the piazza or in the 
arbor, where needle-work gave place to 
books and magazines, or both were forgot- 
ten in conversation of absorbing interest. 


‘ Dr. Marwedel called oftener than usual 


to take Mrs. Richmond out driving, and 
Harry, manifesting an unwonted humility 
in the presence of his critical and inquir- 
ing cousin, took frequent occasion to slip 
off to the springs in the next county, where 
certain appreciative sorority maids from 
the university were to be found ready to 
entertain and pamper him. Martha was 
not jealous of any of these butterflies, 
whom both the boys often mentioned, for 
she had ascertained that none of the set 
belonged to an honor society, but more 
than once she caught herself wondering 
what manner of intellectuai princess 
would fulfill Guy Barrington’s ideal of 
womanhood. She was more than ever 
thankful for her “finishing year,” spent 
with a philanthropic relative at Sacra- 
mento, and spared no pains to improve 
herself mentally, that she might not seem 
utterly insignificant to the young god who 
had come to dwell for a brief season in 
her sphere. His Southern blue blood, his 
knowledge of diplomatic life abroad, and 
the many and masterful arguments with 
which he overthrew certain cherished tra- 
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ditions of orthodox and aspiring Puritan 
femininity, dazzled and bewildered her. 
But the shock of his seeming worldliness 
was mitigated by her admiration for his 
exalted ambition, and for his magnani- 
mity in turning aside from his own post- 
graduate work in international law _ to 
prompt her lagging cousin in junior sci- 
ence and Latin. Her world and his were 
hopelessly separated, and the code which 
he knew must transcend that which she 
knew. The brilliant promise of the career 
in store for him, the Olympic heights of 
his learning, his sublime indifference to 
his food and his surroundings, his won- 
derful influence over Harry, and the pro- 
found researches being conducted in their 
den—all filled her with an ineffable envy 
and wistfulness. And so soon it would 
all be swept into the realm of memory; 
her infinitesimal part upon the stage of his 
life completed, and the curtain drawn be- 
tween. 

“If he were only a little more like 
other men I might hope to entertain him 
acceptably,” she faltered regretfully to Dr. 
Katrina. “But my house-keeping doesn’t 
count, my theology is all wrong, my rules 
of conduct are distinguished by a lack of 


charity and understanding, my education 


is, in fact, hardly begun, and he won’t 
even tell me what that huge trunk of his 
is stuffed with that he locks so carefully. 
He is positively the most horribly unsatis- 
factory man I ever met. He makes me 
wretched.” 

“But, my dear, he is certainly above the 
vulgarisms of eating, horse-racing and 
nonsensical flirting, isn’t he?” And there 
was a quiet twinkle in the doctor’s eye. 
“For my part, I have never even seen him 
smoke. But college opens in a fortnight, 
and he will probably go down to Berkeley 
some days before that, and leave you in 
peace.” 

A sense of appalling loneliness swept 
over Martha at these words, and she said 
with a little gasp, “I don’t want him to go 
away. It isn’t that.” 

Dr. Katrina patted the girl’s hand and 
bustled out to her phaeton to make her 
morning rounds. Mrs. Richmond had 
zone to spend the day with friends. Harry 
had come home late the night before from 
Redding, with some new specimens and 
chemical apparatus for Guy, who had a 
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friend in the mining business there, and 
had repaired to the den immediately after 
breakfast to inaugurate a new experiment, 
leaving the good lady no time to tidy the 
apartment. The obliging host was now 
gone to the near-by village for a lump of 
ice necessary to the work in hand, and 
Martha, feeling unusually neglected and 
forlorn, wandered out into the orchard 
with a book. 

Presently she heard Harry’s voice call- 
ing to his friend to come down and get 
the ice, as he had another errand at a 
neighbor’s before he could join him. A 
swift inspiration came to her. The house 
stood between her and the road, and she 
knew that Mr. Barrington had seen her 
from the window as she left the piazza, 
and that he would not expect her to re- 
turn so soon. Hurrying breathlessly to 
the kitchen door and reaching it just as 
he left the front entrance, she ran silently 
up the stairs and softly pushed open the 
magic portal. She scarcely knew what 
she had expected to see, for her ideas of 
a laboratory were somewhat vague—per- 
haps rows of flasks and retorts filled with 
colored liquids and labeled in hierogly- 
phics, an alcohol lamp, a pair of scales, 
strangely shaped bottles and tubes loom- 
ing up through heavy fumes of vapor, 
tempting little heaps of brilliant crystals 
and deadly powders, and bulky note books 
filled with dizzying computations. She 
rubbed her eyes. 

Yes, the air was blue—with the fumes 
of Harry’s favorite tobacco, and _ there 
were patent-stoppered bottles filled with 
colored liquids—but all precisely alike 
and labeled in English whose import was 
disconcerting—and other bottles, with 
siphon attachments, and little bubbles ris- 
ing through their transparent contents. 
Two meerschaum pipes leaned sociably 
together against the wash-bowl. On the 
bed stood a tray containing scraps of some 
strange French confection, lemons, con- 
served fruits, uninviting pretzels and 
some extraordinarily ill-smelling cheese. 
A corkscrew surmounted the winged Vic- 
tory upon the chiffonier, and beside it 
stood a massive stein ornamented with a 
mystical German inscription. Cigars, 
matches and -paper-covered novels lay 
scattered about. A rich dressing gown 
was thrown across the desk, which was in- 
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nocent of either text book or manuscripts. 
In one pigeon-hole stood a silver tobacco 
jar, and from another projected a deck 
of cards. 

The trunk was open. A large tray, 
made of galvanized iron, had been lifted 
out and set across one corner. Yester- 
day’s supply of ice had melted and half 
filled one compartment of this with water, 
in which stood a jug of seltzer. In the 
other lay a piece of wet blanket and a hat- 
chet. ‘The cavernous depths beneath. re- 
vealed nothing but empty bottles and ice- 
cream cartons. 

The room seemed to swim in a densely 
thickening mist. Martha pressed one hand 
to her forehead and leaned against the 
wall. She did not hear the front door 
close, nor an easy, unconscious step come 
swinging up the stairs. But a careless 
grip upon the lump of ice caused it to 
fall with a dull thud just outside the 
half-open door, and an unguarded excla- 
mation followed. With a gasp she started 
forward and flung the door wide to make 
her escape. In one swift, burning glance 

‘her eyes met those of the luckless chemist. 
He involuntarily stepped backward as she 


fled past him, and again his treacherous . 
burden slipped from his grasp to the floor. 

“Holy smoke!” was the suppressed cry 
of helpless astonishment which followed 
the vision of this fleeting Pandora, and 


upon his guilty confusion the welcome 
portal of her own boudoir was hastily 
closed. 

Harry returned a few minutes later, 
and after a consultation in their den the 
two culprits left the house together with 
their fishing rods and a lunch hastily for- 
aged from-the pantry. Martha heard the 
gate slam, and forcing back the threaten- 
ing tears long enough to peer through the 
window blinds, she watched their depart- 
ure with an indefinable mixture of emo- 
tions. ‘lhe crushing conviction that her 
hero had stooped to unconscionable deceit 
to outwit and mislead her regarding him- 
scit was gradually mitigated by the in- 
sistent suspicion that Harry had had not 
a little to do with the plot, if, indeed, he 
were not the chief instigator and engineer 
thereof. Then the ludicrotis aspect of the 
situation dawned upon her, and she won- 
dered what Dr. Katrina would say. Some- 
how, despite the first rush of tears, a 
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weight of incomprehension and awe and 
loneliness had rolled off her heart. Her 
god had been brought a thousand leagues 
nearer, and was become strangely, delight- 
fully human—so human, indeed, as'to be 
in need of feminine guidance and forgive- 
ness. She could not quite sanction the 
reprehensible form of amusement symbol- 
ized by rank tobacco pipes and foaming 
steins. Yet the staid old professors. in 
certain moral story-books employed these 
agents as respite from their toil, and none 
had ever presumed to designate their 
peaceful sessions by the name of orgies. 
As for the rest, it had all been innocent 
enough and betrayed only a boyish love 
of the good things of life and of freedom 
from conventionality. A man who had 
so evidently known the most rigorous ap- 
plication to study at the proper season, 
was assuredly entitled to relaxation, and 
she fell to thinking what a picturesque 
figure he would cut in the wine-colored 
dressing gown, lounging on the divan with 
his meerschaum and reciting to the delin- 
quent Harry passages from Goethe and 
Horace. Her eyes wandered to the pho- 
tograph of their fraternity house, which 
Harry had sent her the year before, but 
which had only lately been accorded a 
place of honor on her writing desk. Again 
came the disturbing thought of the varied 
and remarkable menu provided in their 
den, and the indifference often manifested 
at table. 

At this juncture she suddenly perceived 
a note that had been slipped under her 
door: 


“Dear Mattie—We’re no end sorry if 
you were shocked at the looks of the den. 
But you don’t know college life, and 
Aunty is awfully severe. Guy has lived 
abroad, too, you see, and it has got him 
into un-American ways, but I was the one 
that ate most of the sweet stuff, as you 
might guess. Don’t say anything to her, 
and I’ll send you a new dress for your 
birthday when I go down to ’Frisco, or a 
set of Shakespeare, if you’d rather. 

“Lovingly, 
“HARRY.” 
* * * * 


“Why, Martha, child! Are the boys 
going to have a lawn party? You’ve made 
ice-cream and cake enough for a picnic!” 





A SUMMER COURSE IN “CHEM.” 


exclaimed Mrs. Richmond, hastily, laying 
off her bonnet and wrap. “Who in the 
world is coming to eat that vile sausage 
and Limburger that Katrina’s sister sent 
over for the hired man? And such a 
quantity of side dishes with the roast! I 
shouldn’t have expected you to get up 
such a dinner alone. Your white dress 
looks nice, too, with those roses. But you 
are pale from fatigue, my dear. Go into 
the parlor and rest yourself a little while. 
When are they coming?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Martha a lit- 
tle unsteadily. “They didn’t say. But I 
got started at the cooking and decided 
to do enough for two days, so Saturday 
wouldn’t be so hard. And I thought it 
would be pleasanter to set the table on 
the side veranda, and let Harry smoke af- 
terward if he wants to; it’s so warm.” 

“Why, to be sure, if you like. He always 
would smoke somewhere, and it will do 
no harm out there. His friend probably 


won’t mind, for Harry keeps their room 
reeking with tobacco.” 

Martha crept away into the cool, laven- 
der-scented little parlor, across the hall 


from the living room. It was seldom 


used, and its quaint and elegant furnish-. 


ings recalled dim memories of a colonial 
mansion in Philadelphia, and of a tall 
and handsome father who used to carry 
her on his shoulder and teach her to place 
flowers in her mother’s hair. He had 
promised to take them to the Court of St. 
James, in a wonderful country across the 
sea, but he fell ill, and the journey was 
never undertaken. Some of the beautiful 
dresses her mother had made that year 
lay now in the cedar chest that stood un- 
der the window, and the fragrance of the 
wood and of the lavender always brought 
back the childish dreams in which she saw 
herself a great lady, arrayed in these gar- 
ments and receiving homage at a foreign 
court. Harry regarded the apartment as a 
sort of sacred chapel, into which he never 
intruded, vowing that it smelled of in- 
cense, and even Guy had only been in- 
vited in once, to look at some ivories in 
the cabinet, but the mother and daughter 
sometimes sought its welcome seclusion for 
rest. The girl paused on the threshold 
and then, crossing the room, knelt before 
the low chest and raised the heavy lid. She 
was too tired to look the gowns over now, 
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but she took out the sandalwood fan, and 
leaving the chest open, she sank down 
among the rich velvet cushions on the 
ebony settee, faint with suspense and 
weariness. 

It was nearly sunset. What if the boys 
should not come back to dinner, but should 
camp out in the hills, as they sometimes 
did, until morning? ‘This was the last 
week of July, and college would open in 
less than a fortnight. What if that note 
was meant for a hasty farewell, and they 
shouldn’t come back at all? Was her brief 
hour of triumph to be snatched away? 

There was a reconnoitering step on the 
gravel walk. It approached the kitchen 
door and later sought the living room. A 
moment more, and Harry loomed before 
her in the dusk. He raised the window 
shade and discovered her half-buried 
among the pillows. 

“T’ve no business following up the trail 
of incense like this, Mattie, but you left 
the door open, and I’ve come to kiss the 
dearest little cousin any fellow ever had, 
if she’ll let me,” he said, sitting down be- 
side her and gently extricating her from 
her refuge. “I didn’t believe you’d peach 
on us, though Guy said you would be fully 
justified. Aunty was actually humming 
an old love-song as I came in, and she says 
we ought to *phone the doctor to come 
over and do honor to your banquet. It’s 
a magnificent spread, and I hope you'll 
forgive us for being such cads about our 
experiments. But they were experiments, 
you know, and pretty dangerous some- 
times.” 

“Us, indeed! Where is Mr. Barring- 
ton? Can’t he speak for himself?” de- 
manded Martha, disdaining the brotherly 
caress and rising to her feet. 

“The disconsolate wretch stands outside 
the gate, waiting to know if you will allow 
him at the table. It isn’t really his fault. 
You see, I wanted you and Aunty to like 
him, so I told him never to smoke or any- 
thing before you. But I’ve made a mess 
of it, as a man generally does. Don’t 
stand there like an avenging angel, Mattie, 
please! You’re too sweet for that. Really, 
I never saw you look so dear as you do 
to-night, and—we’re both awfully hun- 
gry wd 

“You’re wonderfully gallant for a 
cousin, but I don’t like deceitful poses. 
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I’d rather know people as they are in the 
first place. Did he——” 

There was another step on the gravel 
walk, and Dr. Katrina’s genial voice was 
heard through the open window across the 
hall. 

“Nonsense, my dear Mr. Barrington! 
I know the girl better than that. Come 
right in with me and make your own 
apologies to her. She will grant you a 
private audience if I ask it, I feel sure.” 

“But, doctor,” responded a _ second 
voice, that thrilled Martha as it never had 
before, “you don’t quite understand the 
situation even yet. I came up here with 
Harry just for a lark. He’s the best fellow 
in the world, you know, for a free-and- 
easy good time. We’ve had some great 
outings together, and I’ve appreciated 
your contributions to our private buffet 
suppers immensely, too. But this little 
Puritan cousin has played the deuce with 
me. 
when I read my doom in her eyes. Harry 
had told me something of her own down 
at Berkeley, and warned me to mind my 
p’s and q’s, which I did pretty well, 
though I enjoyed drawing her into a spir- 
ited argument once in a while. But she’s 
no such bigoted little Priscilla as I imag- 
ined, nor a blue-stocking either, but a 
thoroughbred of an old-fashioned kind. 
She has right ideas of home and of how 
a girl ought to treat her mother. She 
knows how to look aristocratic without 








I didn’t realize it till this morning, - 
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being a fashion-plate, how to serve a guest, 
and best of all, how to sympathize with a 
fellow’s ambitions. You may laugh at 
my presumption, but I’ve just received 
a minor appointment to the legation at 
Berlin, and I was thinking I’d like to tell 
her about it before I went away, and ask 
her if she would promise to sail with me 
in the spring. But you know the best 
of women are prejudiced, and this sudden 
revelation of my iniquities has probably 
spoiled the chance that a would-be diplo- 
mat might have hoped for otherwise. I 
think I had better eliminate myself with- 
out delay.” 

*You’d better come inside for the rest 
of that apology, old man!” called Harry, 
authoritatively. 

Martha had suddenly hidden her face 
against his arm and faltered, “Don’t send 
him away !” 

The intoxicating fragrance from the 
cedar chest filled the room, and she felt 
her senses swim. Harry led her back 
to the settee, and heaping the cushions 
behind her, kissed her gently on the fore- 
head. Passing Guy at the outer door, he 
embraced Dr. Katrina with exuberant tri- 
umph before the eyes of his astonished 
aunt. 

“Your little scheme worked perfectly, 


‘You certainly are a diplomat of the first 


order, Doctor, even to the accidental cli- 
max you predicted, and I think we’re 
forgiven all round.” 














A native son and daughter. 


Parents’ born in Africa. 


WHY REAL ESTATE PAYS 


IN 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


BY F. ORVIS 
“Young man, invest in real estate—suburban real estate.’—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


ECOGNIZING the 
worth of such advice 
and the ability of such 
an adviser as Mr. Car- 
negie, the writer will 
endeavor to show the 
advantage of-such an 
investment made in 

the “Famous Santa Clara Valley.” We 


may justly call the valley famous, for 
where is the person who has not heard of 
the “Garden Spot of the World.” ‘Travel- 
ers come to visit—lengthen their stay— 
return to their homes reluctantly to find 
themselves with a longing to return to 
that balm-giving valley called Santa 
Clara. 

Let us liken the valley unto a horse- 


City—San Jose. 





PANORAMIC VIEW 


shoe in which an industrious spider has 
built its nest, using the center of the nest 
to represent San Jose, an old-established 
pueblo of more than 60,000 people, now 
the county seat. Let the web running 
from the nest to the rim of the shoe repre- 
sent electric, steam, and motor inter-ur- 
ban car lines. Let the rim of the shoe 
from heel to heel represent the gentle roll- 
ing and fertile foot-hills which surround 
the valley. Let us add that the distance 
from the heel to the toe of the shoe is 50 
miles, and that the distance from side to 
side of the shoe is 20 miles. And still 
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SARATOGA FOOTHILLS. 


FOOTHILLS. 


OF THE SARATOGA Tucker, Photo, 
further for direction, let us say that the 
toe of the shoe faces the south and the 
heel the north. 

The quotation at the beginning of this 
article applies to young men. No doubt 
Mr. Carnegie gave the advice from facts 
in his own life: No doubt that daily he 
sees tracts of land, which he could have 
purchased for a very small sum, sold for 
fabulous prices. The writer wishes to 
change the quotation to read—IN VEST 
IN REAL ESTATE, BOTH CITY AND 
SUBURBAN, ANYWHERE IN THE 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY—and let it 


— 
— 
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apply to both young and old for the time 
in which property value increases here is 
short. The writer, while a: young man, 
scarcely old enough: to give advice, has 
seen values increased’ 40 per cent in this 
valley. Values that are permanent—val- 


ues that in the next five years will increase 


25 per cent more. Property values cannot 
go down—they must of necessity increase. 
Our land is limited and our population is 
growing as a mushroom. The time is not 
far distant when the floor of this valley 
will be as thickly settled as the residence 
districts surrounding New York. 


SARATOGA 


SARATOGA HILLS. 


HILLS. 


Tucker, Photo. 


To give the reader an idea of the growth 
of the entire area within the horse-shoe, 
regardless of the growth of San Jose, we 
will turn to Palo Alto, which forms the 
right heel of the shoe. Palo Alto, in 1890, 
was merely a flag station on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad between San Francisco 
and San Jose. To-day, Palo Alto is a 
modern city with 7,000 people enjoying all 
the advantages of up-to-date electric lines, 
electric lighting and sewer systems, mod- 
ern schools, buildings and streets. The 
railroad which in 1890 passed by the sta- 
tion of Palo Alto as a single track line is 


Tucker, Photo. 
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now a double track line, and the rails for 

a four track system are being laid. To 
a that the growth is general over the 
entire valley, we will turn to Gilroy, a 
thriving business center, on the main over- 





First National Bank, 


land line between San Francisco and New 
Orleans, a point thirty miles south from 


San Jose. Gilroy forms the toe of the 
horse-shoe. In 1890 Gilroy, like Palo 
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Alto, was merely a flag station. To-day it 
is the business center for some 10,000 in- 
dustrious Californians. In the fertile sec- 
tion surrounding Gilroy are raised more 
seeds, sugar beets, dairy products, hay, 
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California. 


grain, hogs and cattle than in any other 
section of California. The business sec- 
tion is built up with modern brick build- 
ings, where every modern convenience is 








enjoyed by its peo- 
ple, while the resi- 
dence section can 
boast of many spa- 
cious homes both 
modern - and old, 
but artistic. 

The growth of 
these two towns 
was not caused by 
any sudden rush— 
their growth was 
occasioned by none 
other than _ that 
which has caused 
the other twenty 
odd towns within 
the horse-shoe to 
grow  proportion- 
ately—and that— 
the increased popu- 
lation due to in- 
coming of strangers 

















Bank of San Jose. One of the oldest and most conservative institutions in California. 














Home of E. W. Parsons, Saratoga, Santa Clara 
County, California. 


from all over the globe attracted by a 
wonderful climate, fertile valley and by 
the opportunities offered the working man, 
the farmer, the merchant, the professional 
man and the capitalist. It is commonly 
known and an accepted fact that nowhere 
on the globe does the same wage scale 
prevail as within the limits of Santa Clara 
Valley. The farmer and the merchant 
and the professional man get well paid for 
their products and their skill, and the 
capitalist gets a good profit on his in- 
vestment; hence, all can afford to pay 
their labor well. 

The industrial and agricultural oppor- 
tunities offered to all are only in their in- 
fancy. There is more room here for good 
ideas than ever before. One need not feel 
afraid to make a venture with any rea- 
sonable project. If it will make a success 
any place it will do so here. 

Touching upon the income of the county 
the writer will be brief, as no lengthy ex- 











Home of T. S. Montgomery, Saratoga, Santa 
Clara County, California, 
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planation is needed. It is only necessary 
to say that 97 per cent of the acres within 
the horse-shoe are fertile and productive, 
and that the average production per acre 
is greater than any other place in the 
world. The crops consist of fruit, vege- 
tables, grapes, hay, corn, grain, seeds, nuts, 
hogs, sheep, cattle, well-bred horses, etc. 

The income of the Santa Clara Valley is 
best expressed in the words of Chauncey 
M. Depew, while on a tour through the 
valley: “Say for me, as a much-traveled 
man, that this is the richest valley im the 
world.” Returning to the spider’s nest 
within the horse-shoe, and to the conclu- 
sion of this topic, the writer wishes’ to 
add that if a city with more advantages 
than San Jose as far as business, schools, 
income, beauty, modernness and climate 
can be found, he is willing to make a 
change; if not, he is content to live and 
die -in what Bayard Taylor terms “One of 
the most beautiful valleys in the world.” 














The beautiful park about ‘the estate of Mr. This fl 
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A tree of white Rambler roses. 


Hydrangea 12 ft. high. 






The Falls at Congress Springs 
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THE SPIRIT OF SANTA CLARA 
VALLEY 


BY SPENCER WINTHROP 


#7 HOSE WHO have lived 
in the Santa Clara 
Valley for the last 25 
years, and noted the 
various stages of its 
development, appreci- 
ate the improvement 
far more keenly than 
those who have made this section their 
home within more recent years, yet even 
to them the improvement and steady set- 
tlement of the outlying portion of the 
county, especially those along the line of 
the Interurban Railroad, is most marked 
and marvelous. It is the Peninsula and 
Interurban Railroads of the Santa Clara 











Foley & Rea, Inc., Rea Building, San Jose. 
This firm makes a specialty of country estates. 


Valley, under the management of F. E. 
Chapin that has been one of the greatest 
factors in opening up the foothill section 
of Santa Clara County, and making it 
possible for the business man of San 
Francisco to enjoy life with his family in 
a foothill home, facing one of the grandest 
views in one of the most beautiful valleys 
in the world. His little ones, no longer 
hedged in by the walls of over-shadowing 
buildings and covered by the grime and the 
smoke of the busy city, enjoy life’s free- 
dom to the full. Surrounded as they are 
by sheltering oaks of a thousand years’ 
growth or more, fanned by the gentle foot- 
hill breezes of purest air, no wonder life is 


Office of James A. Clayton & Co., Inc. The 
oldest real estate firm in Santa Clara County. 
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a pleasure listening to the endless song of 
innumerable California birds. The wel- 
come toot of the Interurban car is merely 
a reminder of city civilization and of the 
convenience and accessibility such a home 
enjoys. 

When Mr. Chapin originally undertook 
the management of this railroad system, 
it was in its infancy. He is a man of ex- 
ceptional persuasive power, and to him is 
due the success of: the railroad in obtain- 
ing permanent rights of way through the 
most beautiful section of the State of 
California. 

Among the splendid homes, situated 
along the line of this railroad, none are 
more interesting than the artistic cottage 
of T. S. Montgomery. It is to Mr. Mont- 
gomery the city of San Jose owes the suc- 
cess of its popular residence district, the 
Naglee Park Tract. This sub-division 
comprised in all of 140 acres, inside the 
city limits, was the home of General Na- 
glee, who has long since passed to his rest. 
There, amid one hundred varieties of eu- 
calyptus trees, redwoods, pines, acacia 
and sequoias, is now found the home of 
many of San Jose’s most prosperous peo- 
ple. The streets are well graded, sewered 
and curbed. On either side of the many 
miles of cement sidewalks are found most 
perfect specimens of many varieties of or- 
namental shade trees. Building restric- 
tions here make it possible to maintain a 
very high standard of architecture. As 
director of the Garden City Bank and 
Trust Company, Mr.. Montgomery has 
been proven to be invaluable by his asso- 
ciates. As promoter of the Conservative 
Realty Company, business block after 
business block in the city of San Jose has 
been erected under his supervision. As 
president of the Board of Managers of Ag- 
news State Hospital, his judgment and 
integrity at the end of 16 years’ service 
is prized more highly than the thousands 
of dollars of State money invested in the 
Institution itself. 

It’s a peace loving community, this 
Santa Clara Valley, the home and the hap- 
piness of it are valued as highly as the at- 





Residence at 8th and Margaret Streets. 

A South Whitney street bungalow. 

A home at Morrison ave., near Alameda. 

A pleasant home place. 

The Alameda, a picturesque street in San Jose 
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tainments of the mind or the soul. Per- 
haps this is due to the thought and enter- 
prise of its legal profession. Much trib- 
ute can be paid to Judge Davison, now 
Mayor of the city, and his worthy assist- 
ants in the council. Notwithstanding the 
success of the present administration at 
the polls, no one is a more ardent sup- 
porter of law and justice than their oppo- 
nent, Samuel G. Tompkins. Forced into 
the political campaign through the enthu- 
siasm of his friends, Mr. Tompkins was 
willing to sacrifice a large law practice for 





On the road to Alum Rock. 


what his friends believed to be the good 
of the city, and no one was more pleased 
at his defeat in the election, or more en- 
thusiastic in congratulating the present 
administration on their success than S. 
G. Tompkins himself. His popularity 
with the business men and bankers of our 
community is largely due to his ability as 
a lawyer to keep his clients out of court, 
yet where oratorical powers are demanded, 
and logical argument needed to convince 


Carnegie Library. 
Court House and Hall of Records, San Jose. 
A typical villa. 
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Three educational institutions and a _ single 
feature of one pleasure resort. 








judge and jury, it is Samuel G. Tompkins 
whose name is always found most promi- 
nent in such a roll. With his keen sense 
of “legal” justice, and a keener sense of 
moral right, persuasive powers give ex- 
pression to the highest standard of human 
ethics. 

Of the school equipments of San Jose 
and Santa Clara County, we have but to 
refer to the illustrations in this magazine, 
but tribute must be paid to the good 
streets being constructed throughout the 
city of San Jose, and to the thoroughness 
of the work as it progresses. It is true 


the finances of the city may not permit of 
as extensive improvement along these lines 
as the Council of San Jose would desire, 
yet working on the theory of “what is 
worth doing is worth doing well,” they 
are certainiy passing down to succeeding 





T. S. Montgomery & Son, real estate, San Jose. 

Some of the largest interests in Santa Clara 

County are regularly handled through this 
office. 


administrations a monument of their own 
ideals which indicates a far seeing and 
much appreciated policy. With good 
schools, good streets, the prosperity of the 
community is assured. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
the Santa Clara Valley business enterprise 
is carried on with marked success. ‘The 
Santa Clara Valley Mill and Lumber Co. 
offers a striking example along these lines. 
It should not be strange to note that Mrs. 
W. P. Dougherty is one of the leading 





Horace Mann School. 
Santa Clara College. 
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College of Notre Dame. 
































T. ¢. Barnett in his new real estate office, San Johnson & Temple, real estate office, San Jose. 
Jose, California. Note the enterprise and the evident prosperity 














On the Nagieé homestead after subdivision. The beautiful Naglee estate before subdivision. 
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factors in this institution. Business en- 
terprise is not often the sphere in which 
the gentle sex shines most brightly, nor is 
this true with Mrs. Dougherty. As presi- 
dent of the San Jose Brick Company, 
whose success is due to her exceptional 
business ability, and as director in the 
Santa Clara Mill and Lumber Company, 


woman in the Santa Clara Valley, and 
every one knows it except Mrs. Dough- 
erty.” 

From East to West, from North to 
South, in this great horse-shoe section of 
the State, are found people of all denomi- 
nations in belief; people who have trav- 
eled the world over, people who have stud- 








A classical arcade in the cloister at the High School. 


Mrs. Dougherty has achieved the name of 
success in business affairs, a success which 
many men well may envy and desire to 
claim for their own. Yet the success in 
which Mrs. Dougherty takes most pride is 
in that of her home, her church, charitable 
and social affairs. It has well been said 
that-“Mrs. Dougherty is the most unselfish 


ied in its best schools, and they form an 
exceptionally intelligent class, living in 
harmony and loving their home and their 
community as they love their families. 
Rich as this valley is in sunshine, fruit 
and flowers, its richest crop is found in the 
broad kindness of the royal hearts of its 
royal people. 





Pumpkin field, Carmel Valley, California. 

















BRASLAN SEED FARMS 


SEED GROWING IN SANTA 
CLARA VALLEY 


BY CHARLES P. BRASLAN 


of seed in this valley 

was commenced with 

less than ten acres. 

which was at that 

time devoted to the 

growing of onion 
seed. Year by year this industry has 
steadily increased, until at the present 
time over twelve thousand acres are de- 
voted to the growing of the principal 
yarieties of garden and flower seeds, 
which find their market in every hamlet 
throughout the United States, Canada 
and Europe. 

More than four thousand acres are de- 
voted to the growing of onion seed alone, 
and this acreage requires at planting 
time over twenty million pounds of onion 
bulbs. The onion. seed which is produced 
here in California, is ‘admitted by every 
retailer, market gardener and consumer 
to be superior to the seed grown in any 
other section of the world. The casual ob- 
server, little realizes the great care that 
must be exercised in the producing of a 
single pound of seed. For every pound 
of onion seed takes two years to be pro- 
duced. First, the seed must be. sown to 
raise the onions, which take one season 
to mature the bulb. The onion bulb must 
then be selected as to the variety, both in 
color and in shape; it requires about five 
thousand pounds of onions to plant each 
acre, in order to produce the seed. The 
land must be especially selected and 
adapted for the production of onion seed ; 
over $100 per acre is expended in the 
cost of the seed which goes into the ground 





Japs threshing lettuce by flailing. 

Washing onion seed after it has been threshed 
to remove chaff. ..-> 

Harvesting lettuce. 

Harvesting radish with reapers. 

Field onion in bloom. 

Lettuce in seed ready to harvest. 
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for the cultivation and the weeding of 
the crop, which work is necessary in or- 
der to bring the crop to the highest state 
of cultivation and production. 

California is destined to be for all time 
to come the greatest section in the world 
for the production of all varieties of vege- 
table and flower seeds, and as the years 
go on, this business is sure to increase as 
the population of the world increases, for 
the seeds which are grown here are neces- 
sary in order to produce the food pro- 
ducts of the world. The climatic condi- 
tions are superior to those of any other 
seed section, especially so during the har- 
vesting time of the various seed crops, 
for it is a well known fact that these seeds 
are harvested from the latter part of June 
until the first of September, and are cured 
in the field without resorting to artificial 
methods, such as were necessary in the 
Eastern States, where seeds were produced 
many years ago, for when the seed crops 
were harvested in the early days, the seed 
growers were obliged to put all of their 
seed into large barns and drying sheds, so 
as to avoid the rain, frost and dampness, 
which made it impossible to cure the seed 
properly unless artificial heat was used in 
the drying of same. 

Here in California we have sunshine 
during the harvesting time month after 
month, so that the grower need not worry 
what the next day will bring forth, as he 
is sure to find the sun shining in order to 
cure the crop in the open air, instead of 
resorting at a great expense to the curing 
of the various kinds of seed in buildings. 
This in itself means two things. First, 
the higher germination. of the seed that 
is grown here in California in compari- 
son to that grown elsewhere. Second, the 
cost of production is materially less than 
if the seed grower were obliged to house 
his seed crops and have them cured by ar- 
tificial means. 

Seed growing in California has some 
disadvantages in comparison with the 
European countries in the production of 





Lettuce cut and placed on sheets to dry until 
ready to be threshed or flailed. 

Threshing radish..- ' a 

Lettuce going to seed and harvesting radis’ 
partition. 

Lettuce all threshed and put in sacks. 

Drying onion seed after washing. 

Close view sweet peas. 
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SEED GROWING IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


seed from the labor standpoint, for the ‘ 


reason that we are paying our farm labor- 
ers from $1.50 to $1.75 per day on the 
various seed ranches, while in Europe 
the price paid for skilled farm labor 
ranges from 30c. to 50c. per day. To off- 
set this great disadvantage in the matter 
of labor, the brains of our inventors of 
machinery have come to our rescue, and 
on the various ranches, machinery is used 
very largely for the harvesting of the 
various crops, while in European coun- 
tries, where our American appliances are 
not used, the old fashioned methods of 
harvesting by hand are resorted to. 

On the seed ranches in this section, the 
class of labor which is largely used is that 
of the Chinese and Japanese. Their 
early training in their native countries es- 
pecially adapts them to this kind of work, 
for the weeding of the various varieties of 
seeds is done by hand and by the hoe. It 
would be almost impossible to get other 
nationalities to do this particular kind of 
farm labor. I might say that during the 
past year or two some Hindoos have come 
to this country, and are working on seed 


ranches, but only a very small percentage: 


compared to that of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese. , 

For the information of our readers, we 
will say that some three thousand acres 
are devoted to the growing of lettuce of 
all varieties. I might say that 95 per 
cent of the lettuce seed of the world is 
produced here in California. Sweet peas 
of over one hundred distinct varieties, 
which covers an acreage of fully two thou- 
sand acres, are grown here in this valley. 
Raddish in thousand acre lots is grown 
here. California is the home of the fol- 
lowing varieties of seeds in addition to the 
above list: Carrot, collards, celery, as- 
paragus, mustard, kale, leek, kohl, rabi, 
parsley, parsnip, oyster plant, spinach, to- 
matoes and many other varieties of seeds 
that we could add to this list. The time 
will come when flower seeds of hundreds 
of varieties will be grown here, but as 
said before, we suffer great disadvantages 
on account of not having sufficient labor 





Lettuce ready to send uP seed stalk. 
Preparing to thresh radish. 
Leek going to seed. 
Harvesting onions, putting heads on sheets to 
dry ready for threshing. 
Lettuce in seed. 
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of the proper kind of. Japanese and Chi- 
nese to work on the various ranches which 
are devoted to this vast industry. 

Seed growing is a business of endless de- 
tail and great care, for the principle un- 
derlying the growing of seeds, so as to 
bring each family and each variety to the 
highest state of production is that of se- 
lection. For this purpose, we select men 
who are especially fitted for the work of 
hybridizing and crossing of one plant 
with another, so as to improve each fam- 
ily, either from the point of early produc- 
tiveness or for color and shape. While in 
human life we have our great doctors to 
cure our various ailments, in the plant 
life we have experienced selectors to im- 
prove the quality of each vegetable or each 
flower so as to bring them to the highest 
state of production. 

I believe it is the duty of every man and 
every woman to give more thought to the 
growing of vegetables and flowers or the 
caring for kitchen gardens or flower beds 
grown around the home. There is no one 
holding so exalted a position in life but 
can find recreation and improvement, both 
physical and mental by devoting a few 
hours a week to the bringing of a vegetable 
or flower garden to the highest state of 
perfection. 







































The various illustrations shown in the 
present issue of this magazine will give 






the reader some idea of the appearance 
of the various crops as they appear on the 
seed ranches in this valley, and I am sure 
that every seed grower here in California 
would welcome a visit and take any inter- 
ested party over their ranches and point 
out the great care that is exercised in the 
production of one single pound of seed. 
In all the fertile lands of the earth, no- 
where is there such a valley as that of the 
Santa Clara. Im all the delightful cli- 
mates of the world there is none such as 
this. It is the only land that is generous 
to man at all seasons of the year, pleasing 
his eye; charming his ear, by its sounds, 
and tickling his taste by its fruits; while 
balmy breezes carry to him the scent of 
myriads of flowers. He that craves for 
| more craves the impossible! 



































Field salsify in bloom. 
Field carrot in bloom. 
Trrigating onions. 

Chinese expert rogueing lettuce. 
Cultivating lettuce. 
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Plowing on the seed ranch of C. C. Morse, Santa Clara County. 


JOHN BROWN’S SPIRIT IN THE SANTA CLARA 
FOOTHILLS 


BY REV. EDWARD SIDNEY WILLIAMS. 


“In the beauty of the lilied flag of the Restored Union over the rocky 
Christ was born across the sea, tomb, which honors his glorious dust; 
With a glory in his bosom chose a mountain near a rich civilization 
Which transfigures you and me, for their California home. Only when his 
As he died to make men holy, brave wife followed him into the glory, 
Let us die to make men free. where she marches by his side, did his de- 
For God is marching on.” voted children, descend to the plain, that 


John Brown, of MHarper’s 
Ferry, lived the poetry Julia 
Ward Howe wrote. Mountains 
are the breathing places of lib- 
erty. The Swiss Republic could 
not live on a plain. Men could 
not look on the Matterhorn, the 
Jungfrau, and. Mt. Blanc and 
live slaves. 

John Brown, from his rustic 
home by Lake Placid, beheld 
Old White Face and Mt. Mercy. 
He drank draughts of the wine 
of liberty that the taunts of 
slave owners and the gibbet at 
ana. had no terrors for 
1m 

‘this inspired family, when 
th great Empire State made 
his farm a Mecea, and raised the The residence of Z. O. Field, San Jose, Cal. 

5 
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Scene at Alum Rock. 


their children might get education 
twentieth century life. 

The John Brown home, as a wide 
neighborhood reverently calls it, is 
yet ablaze with light for the resi- 
dents of Santa Clara -Valley. Its 
new owner shows prompt interest in 
the young men of his region. His 
purse opened by telephone when the 
Y. M. C. A. canvas scored victory. 
The Wizard Edison showed him how 
to make his hill-top shine with a 
beacon light for miles around, as 
many carriage loads of people grate- 
fully recall hospitality and welcome 
where otherwise had been darkness 
and confusion. Schools such as 
John Brown never dreamed of are 
open to his aspiring grandchildren, 
and to resourceful youth of any 
color. ; 

A Senator of the United States, a 
world wide traveler, said: “Earth 
has no fairer valley than the Santa 
Clara.” Bayard Taylor, writer, 
traveler, poet, wrote of these hills 
where the Browns built a home, and 
where the dust of the liberty loving 
mother rests. 





“<-* * * Then let me purchase 
few acres on the lowest slopes oi 
these mountains, overlooking th 
valley, and with a glimpse of the 
bay. Let me build a cottage em- 
bowered in acacia, and eucalyptus 
and the tall spires of the Italian 
cypress. 

“Let me leave home when the 
Christmas holidays are over, and en- 
joy the balmy Januaries and Febru- 
aries, the heavenly Marches and 
Aprils of my declining years here, 
returning only when May shall have 
brought beauty to the Atlantic 
shores. There shall my roses out- 
bloom those of Peastum; my night- 
ingales sing, my orange blooms 
sweeten the air, my children play 
and my best poems be written. * *” 

Governor Stanford, who shared 
the planning of the first trans-con- 
tinental railroad and drove the spike 
which bound the East and the West, 
who “did what one man could to 
make it possible for every Califor- 
nian to own a good horse,” gave his 


millions in the memory of an idolized son, 
that the sons and daughters of California 





The rustic bridge at Alum Rock Park. 
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—aye, of the whole world— 
might be educated for practical 
life. 

Like the tall redwood—Palo 
Alto—which names the Univer- 
sity town, the school has fame as 
square and strong as its great 
Mission Quad. 

If they laugh in heaven, aud I 
believe they practice that healthy 
exercis' there, John Brown has 
shared the merriment of Heay- 
enly scholars who smiled at the 
fears of pessimists that a second 
university would kill Berkeley. 
When Stanford was started, the 
State University homed four hun- 
dred. Now four thousand are en- ; 
rolled. Can you hear them yell? ; _ Ev 

John Brown’s family helped | of the p 
Oberlin College start when he ' ! dated 
was tanning leather for his live- a Yom ee Jugs 
lihood. His esteemed daughter Ke ye. ata b 
Sarah has the well-worn tools of 








hill a 
thirst 


her famous father’s handicraft to | ane of” 
_ show appreciative visitors. |. an. Phe § 


What he did for slaves, she smash 
seeks to do for aspiring Japanese. ss rock, 
So truly does she inherit the hu- =i two 
mane spirit of her father than 
she has led more than three-quar- 
ters of her Japanese scholars into 
the Congregational fellowship: has wrought or where his dearest ones il- . 

It is not a strange thought in this era lustrate his ideals. ot 
of wireless telegraphy, which even scien- In Saratoga, Catholics and Protestants 
tists cannot explain fully, that the spirit work pleasantly together for the public 
of a great man broods the place, where he good. Below the “John Brown Ranch,” 
as it is popularly called, the Sis- 

ters of the College of Notre Dame 
have established their “Rest 

Home” on a choice ranch with 

great oak trees and fine springs 
of water. A rounded hill crest 
has been beautified with a well 

~-shaded shrine, where visitors are 
welcome to rest and worship. It 
commands a surpassing view of a 
surpassing valley. 

Retired teachers and rejoicing 
school-girls come and roam thie 
hills in safety, because the pious 
Sisters have joined the little com- 
munity in persuading nine saloon- 
keepers to quit a bad business. 
Liquor is not sold legally in 

On the avenue, Alum Rock. happy Saratoga. 
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The soda spring. 


Even after John Brown took 
the pledge in Ohio, he accommo- 
dated a neighbor by carrying two 
jugs of whisky to refresh a crowd 
at a barn raising. The road was up- 
hill and the day was hot. The 
thirsty men craved the liquor. 
The spiritual man revolted. He 
smashed the jugs on the nearest 
rock, and repaid his neighbor -the 
two dollars invested.. Soakers 
mourned about that rock and 
vainly smacked their lips at the 
smell of wasted liquor. 

Naturally, such a village as 
Saratoga finds way to express it- 
self. From many of its summits 
the greater portion of Santa Clara 
County’s ninety billions of prune 
blossoms can be 


The Meteor, Alum Rock. 


flowering and fragrant fortnight, 
the most wonderful horticultural 
sight man and angels see in this 
blossoming Santa Clara Valley. 

Ten happy years the people of 
the village have united to cele- 
brate the perfection of the bloom 
by a “Blossom Day.” 

The Southern Pacific Company 
lends cordial. and generous aid. 
On no other day, save the great 
May Day of Los Gatos, has the 
Interurban Electric Railroad car- 
ried so many rejoicing excursion- 
ists. Thousands—as many as ten 
thousands—crowd the village 
street and camp under nature’s 





seen. For = a- 


PSS Wiser 





blossom canopies. Artificial flow- 
ers and arches? Not any—the 
flowers of God—the arches of 
heaven smiling over the fruitful 
orchards of grateful men. 
Plough teams bring great 
family loads. Hundreds of attto- 
mobiles -whirr through village 
streets. The home of Stanford’s 
tally-ho is joyous. A Santa Clara 
girl is not ideally courted until 
she has passed under the snowy 
arches of Glen Una or Sorosis. 
Congress Springs’ unsurpassed 
soda flows freely. ‘Children race 
and swing. Balloons fly. Ath- 
Jetes perspire. ‘College rooters 
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cheer their champions. Orators 
charm the crowd. Readers and 
singers bring their best. It is a 
unique and local pre-'Thanksgiv- 
ing service rooted deep in human 
hearts. Sincere as the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Why? 
Great drouths did not kill our 
orchards as we feared, and we 
thank God! Long may “Blos- 
som Day” record the gratitude 
of our people. 

A London lady who was guest 
at our first festival enthusiasti- 
cally said it repaid her for her 
journey from England. The 
Eastern tourist who has _ not 
ridden with one of our intelli- 
gent ranchmen in the procession 
up the hillside has missed one 
of the keenest delights of our superb Is John Brown’s rejoicing spirit yet 
coast. _abroad? Yes, “His soul is marching on.” 


Home of Chas. Crothers, Naglee Park, San Jose. 


Sheep industry in Santa Clara County. 





The fruit glories of the Santa Clara Valley. 


SUMMER DAY PHILOSOPHIZING 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


this issue of the Over- 
land Monthly is a 
short human interest 
story that strikes the 
heart. Kate Simpson 
Hayes has read us a 
lecture that is quite 
as forceful in its way as some of the work 
of the noble band of men and women who 
of the 


took up, in the literary circles 
United States, the task of freeing the 
blacks of the South from the thrall of 
slavery in the sixties. 

There is an intollerance of race in vogue 
at all times in this country that seems to 
be in a great measure lacking in the old 


world. In this enlightened land, an Alex- 
ander Dumas were an _ impossibility. 
There have been men of the colored race 
just as great as he born on the American 
continent, and men such as Booker Wash- 
ington have accomplished more for their 
race, and incidentally for the white race, 
than was ever done by Dumas or his bril- 
liant son. Dumas, pere et fils, might 
have been in this country, but under no 
condition of fame as equals to the white 
man, in the white man’s estimation. Is 
it because of the older civilization of the 
old world? 

As a community, we know better than 
any one other community that the intol- 
erance displayed toward the Japanese (in 
our attitude as regards schools, in our al- 
lowing the stoning of inoffensive “hoys,” 
in the riots that almost caused a war, and 
in the agitations of the Exclusion League) 
is higotted, stupid and expensive. We 


boast of our great port, and then we de- 
liberately allow a small minority of our 
population, under the leadership of an 
ex-convict and a professional labor agi- 
tator, to effectually close it against our 
very best Oriental customer. We allow 
the world to believe that the Leaguers 
really represent a majority of. Califor- 
nians. We allow a school of race hatred 
to keep right on proselyting in our midst, 
and we do not frown down the. practice. 
The Exclusion League has cost the people 
of the State of California in export and 
import business thousands upon thousands 
of dollars, and only last year an unfor- 
tunate demonstration of hoodlumism, by 
the League, at a time when we were being 
visited by a large delegation of Japanese 
manufacturers, cost our iron works an or- 
der (given in Chicago) that has footed 
up nearly three hundred thousand dollars 
in a very short space of time. That 
money would have directly benefited 


white artisans of San Francisco, but— 


their brothers of the Exclusion League 
willed matters otherwise. 

On the 19th of this month of August, 
there sailed from Japan the Japanese 
Commercial Commissioners, in the Great 
Northern liner Minnesota. It was the de- 
sire of the American Committee for them 
to cross the ocean under the American 
flag, and the business men composing the 
commission gladly accepted the-offer. It 
is an unfortunate thing that these com- 


_ missioners go first to Seattle, but it is 


hoped that when they get to San Fran- 
cisco their welcome will be so enthusias- 
tic that it will make up for the time lost 
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in sojourning in the Nortawest. This is 
really a return visit, and it is doubtful if 
by any stretch of hospitality any one 
could approach the welcome extended the 
Americans who visited Japan in the last 
chrysanthemum season. 

The reception should be made an offi- 
cial one, and as the representative and 
most influential magazine on the Pacific 
Coast, the Overland Monthly urges on 
our Government, civic and State officials, 
the necessity of treating the coming of 
these representative men of Japan to our 
shores as something more than an infor- 
mal affair. 

The Overland Monthly has taken the 
pains to secure the views of men of note 
in America on this subject. 

Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, says: 

“ * * the cultivation and the mainte- 
nance of the friendship of the Japanese 
is worthy of the best thought of. the 
American people. They are a wonderful 
people and their advancement among the 
nations of the world will be, in all prob- 
‘ ability, as great if not greater in the next 
thirty year as it has been in the past 
thirty years.” 

Mr. Burns, President of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, said that: 
“< * * * it would be better, regardless of 
all commercial considerations, to urge the 
Japanese to come, for ‘in his judgment’ it 
would be better for us to spend money in 
. the entertainment of the Japanese Com- 
missioners that they may see the true sen- 
timents of the American people toward 
them than in the burning of coal to send 
our great war vessels across the Pacific.” 

Mr. Harriman is quoted as follows: 
“Our road will do its full share, in con- 
junction with the other roads, in helping 
in the entertainment.” 

The Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia has extended the Japanese a cordial 
welcome and will entertain the commis- 
sioners in Philadelphia while the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will engage to join 
other roads in transporting and in arrang- 
ing with other roads for the transporta- 
tion of the nation’s guests. 

Every large Eastern manufacturing and 
shipping center, mindful of future trade, 


is arranging to make a good impression on 
these men. 

California should do all she can to im- 
press the Commissioners with the fact 
that we are in the market with our pro- 
ducts and with our manufactures, that 
we are the first and the nearest American 
port, and that when the Western Pacific 
is in running order the cotton of the 
South and the iron and fuel products of 
Colorado, will find San Francisco the 
nearest and best way out to the Orient. 
Beyond and before any business reasons, 
we owe it to ourselves and our own people 
to wipe out the disagreeable impressions 
created in the past. The Japanese Com- 
mercial Commissioners should be given 
the glad hand. 

The Japanese Government has just is- 
sued a circular, and it has been reprinted 
in English by the local consul, which goes 
to show what a decrease in the Japanese 
population in one year has been. ‘There 
are to-day in the neighborhood of six 
thousand less Japanese on the Pacific 
Coast than at this time one year ago. In 
every possible way the Japanese Govern- 
ment is essaying to meet us more than 
half way, and its latest action, in the re- 
moval of the subsidy to deep sea fishers, 
will effectually stop the raiding of the seal 
rookeries of the Bering seas. Japan is 
only too glad to turn the flood of its 
migratory labor toward Manchuria, Korea 
and Formosa. It is attempting to conquer 
Asia for the Asians, and it is laboring on 
a gigantic and comprehensive scale. It 
is not worried over affairs in Hawaii or 
in the United States, other: than insisting 
further that every provision of the treaty 
now in force be observed. 

In every controversy it has always 
borne -in mind that, no matter what our 
present views, it was America that has 
made modern Japan a possibility among 
the nations of the world. The adage that 
nations are ungrateful is a true one, but 
it does not apply as regards Japan. Japan 
is not only grateful, but it is determined 
that there shall be no just cause of com- 
plaint on our part. Are we as consider- 
ate in our treatment of Japan? Let us 
give the Commissioners a rousing rec’p- 
tion. 
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By Preere N. BERINGER. 


The public is in debt to the men who 
have made the publication of the latest of 
Harold Bell Wright’s books possible. They 
are the men who-are the energy and the 
foree back of the Book Supply Company 
of Chicago. Mr. E. W. Reynolds is the 
President of this company, and he is ably 
assisted by L. N. Black, the Treasurer, 
and Mr. McPherson Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. These men are loom- 
ing up big in the book publishing busi- 
ness. 

When “That Printer of Udell’s” was 
published it was the wonder among pub- 
lishers that some one of the “‘big fellows” 
had not secured this really great work. 
Then, when the work took like wild-fire 
and sold far beyond the wildest expecta- 
tions of writer or publisher, the “big fel- 
lows” began to wonder who this man 
from Kansas was who had settled down in 
Porkopolis and stirred up such a row in 
the publishing business. Literary Indi- 
ana sat up and took notice, and the dried- 
in-the-rut men in New York pushed up 
their glasses and looked Westward. Rey- 
nolds had come from some unknown place 
into Chicago, and had given evidence of 
wonderful push and energy. The man is 
the embodiment of the spirit of the West. 

Harold Bell Wright was a find for 
these men, and Harold Bell Wright justi- 
fied his discovery by writing things that 
will live. 

“The Shepherd of the Hills” followed 
the first success, and now we have a new 
and a better book than either of these in 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews.” The 
book reviewer does not feel like making 
an extended critique of this work. He is 
letting it ooze into his system. 

The book itself is strong. It tells a 
story which, simply for the telling, is 
worth while. “The Calling of Dan Mat- 


thews” is a sermon, and yet it in no man- 
ner lectures the reader, and it does not 
convey to him the fact that he is being 
hectored as to his conduct, but the fact 
remains that the book points out that 
modern American society is afflicted with 
a disease, in some way or other, affecting 
every citizen of the great Republic; a dis- 
ease that unless it is stemmed, stopped or 
damned up to prevent its overflowing, 
overcoming energy, will overthrow every 
obstacle and bring on anarchy or an au- 
tocracy that will pale into insignificance 
as compared with that of Nero. 

The author doesn’t say this at all. It is 
a conclusion drawn by the reviewer, who 
feels in a mind to soliloquize to-day, and it 
is just barely possible that, given other 
temperament and other surroundings, the 
reader will come to a vastly different opin- 
ion, after reading “The Calling of Dan 
Matthews.” ‘To the reviewer, the reading 
has been hugely enjoyable, and, when it is 
remembered that the reviewer is a crabbed 
critica] cuss, the above is praise indeed. 


“The Woman and the Sword” is a well- 
written, well thought out novel, of the old 
yellow-cover style, the kind we used to go 
and hide behind the barn and read until 
our eyes “bugged” out. It is by Rupert 
Lorraine, which is, in its way, quite a 
good name for such an author of such a 
book. 

To the reader who is familiar with the 
run of the historical novels of the day, 
this volume throws a side light on the 
events occurring outside the ultra civilized 
capitals of Europe in the days of the great 
Richelieu. It gives an idea of the buc- 
caneering swashbuckler captains who 
hired their services to the always warring 
princes of little kingdoms and dukedoms 
of Europe buzzing around the outside of 
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the refined courts of Christendom. 

In a way, the story is brutal, and tells 
a brutal tale in a frankly brutal manner, 
but it has the redeeming feature of charm, 
and the maid in the tale is quite lovable, 
although in some manner a madcap. The 
hero goes a wooing for another, and finally 
wins a bride, where he had thought to 
find an untamable shrew, but he does not 
get her without hard work and valiant 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


fighting. The account of the deeds of 
Gilbert Charrington stirs the blood, and 
Hilary, the wayward maid, is as alluring 
as the will-o’-the-wisp. The book is not 
for the very young. It is not for the hy- 
percritical. It will not suit the super- 
dainty, but it is full of good red blood, 
and as to times and customs is probably 
historically true. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 











THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


OF A CALIFORNIA 


MUNICIPALITY 


By Rotanp HAvuGHTREY. 


While it is true that the city school sys- 
tem of the city of San Jose dates from 
the days of the sixties, it is also true that 
it was practically entirely remodeled since 
the year 1906. 

With the building of the new high 
school, following the destruction of 
the old structure in that year of disaster, 
came a new incentive and a new life to 
the people who were devoting their lives 
to the spread of a better and a broader 
education in the largest city in the beau- 
tiful valley of Santa Clara. 

The first mention of a High School oc- 
curs in the minutes of a meeting, minutes 
of the Board of Education under date of 
December 12, in 1865. This recites that 
the Superintendent of Schools be in- 
structed by the Board to purchase five 
chairs “for the use of the school.” 

The High School building, I am told, 
was situated at the Fourth street side of 
Washington Square, and consisted of one 
large room. It was a sort of go-as-you- 
please affair, apparently, as no certifi- 
cates or diplomas were issued to those who 
completed their course of study at the 
school, and the course did not cover any 
specified length of time. 

There were at the time a number of 
grammar schools housed about the city, 


and, even at this early period, the schools 
of San Jose enjoyed a repute for excel- 
lence that spread all over the State of 
California. 

This was the beginning. In the last 
year, 1908-09, four new grammar schools 
have been built at a total cost of $200,000. 

San Jose possesses what is probably one 
of the best High School buildings archi- 
tecturally in the State of California, and 
this, officered by a faculty that is rated 
one of the very best in the West. ‘Tlie 
new San Jose High School is a_ noble 
structure, peculiarly and fittingly de- 
signed in the Mission style. It is well 
lighted and well ventilated. It is pleas- 
antly situated, the sanitary conditions are 
perfect, the equipment is elaborate, and 
San Jose makes no idle boast when it 
claims one of the finest High Schools in 
the West. The total number of gradu- 
ates from the High School, to the present 
time, is 1186. Besides the public insti- 
tutions of learning, San Jose has a State 
school, one of the Normal schools being 
located here. It is also the location of 
many excellent private institutions. in 
the neighboring city of Santa Clara there 
is a fine Catholic school for boys, Santa 
Clara College, a school which is duly ac- 
credited to the State University and to 
Stanford University at Palo Alto. 
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7 mr 
Severe 
Test 
for the 


Memory 


Amusing for all 
bern . but exceedingly 


useful for liars 


ACKLIN, the celebrated actor, one evening made “The Cultiva- 
M tion of the Memory” the subject of a lecture, during which he said 

that to such perfection had he brought his own, that he could lear 
anything by rote on once hearing it. Foote, another actor, was present, 
and handed up the following sentences, desiririg that Macklin would read 
them once and repeat them from memory : 


“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; and at the 
same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘ What! 
No Pears Soap?” So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and the Garcelies, and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.” 


It is needless to say that Foote had the laugh of old Macklin, 


and that Pears’ Soap is matchless for the Complexion 


OF ALL SCENTED = a OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


‘All rights secured.” ; 
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ELICATE and DAINTY Summer 
Wash Fabrics must be handled 
| carefully in the Wash. 
|@ It's the Rubbing—not the Wearing 
—that shortens the Life of most Fabries 
' and the more Delicate the material—the 
| greater the Harm that Rubbing does. 
muir: Wash-Board is the Summer Gar- 
|ment’s worst enemy. Why use it? 
|@ This Summer try washing those things 
| you really care about in the“ PEARLINE 
WAY” — Without Rubbing — hence 
without Wear and Tear to the Clothes. 
PEARLINE Loosens all the Dirt and 
Rinsing carries it away, leaving your 
Clothes Fresh — Clean and Sweet 
Smelling. 


wee 
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POIN® 
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aie EVERY | 


SivIME-HE ALTH-TOO. 








THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED 
INTHESERV- 
ICE AND DE- 
VOTED Ex- 
CLUSIVELY 


TO THE IN- 


TERESTS OF 
THE ENTIRE 
_ se SS 











MAILED TO 
ANY AD- 
DRESS IN 
THE UNITED 
STATES OR 
TO ANY SHIP 
INTHE NAVY 
FOR $1.50 PER 
¥ 2 2 ® 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine written and published by men in the U. S. Navy 
te: are interested in our great American Navy; all Loyal Americans are, but you do not get the 


inside news—the real facts about the life aboard ship. 
the men with their joys and troubles. 


Vessels each month. You may know what their crews are doing—what they 
are seeing. You may follow the great fleets around the world. You may 
read Naval news written by Naval men who know what they are writing. 
In short, you may be on the inside of everything pertaining to the great 
battleships and the men who run them. by reading the navy magazine, 
Our Navy.” Published monthly at the Naval Training Station, San 
Francisco, California. 


The Advertising Medium that reaches the Navy 


You do not get close enough to 
You may know the movements of all the Naval 
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- SOUPS 


Stews and 
Hashes 


are given just 

that “finjsh- 

ing touch” 

ee. which makes 

See that LEA ® PERRINS’ sig- ass shih porkct. 


nature is on the wrapper and label. 


by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for a] kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, Cheese and Chafing-Dish 
Cooking. It gives appetizing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 


Beware of Imitations. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 











Agents Wanted 


Eucalyptus land sells. It 
sells fast when presented 
properly. We instruct our 
agents how to do it. We 
want agentsand organizers 
in all parts ot the United 
States and Canada. Write 
today. 








E. U. Calyptus 


Care Overland Monthly, 
A one year old tree San Francisco, Cal 
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The One Player-Piano 
That Really Accents 


The Most Wonderful 
Improvement Ever In- 
vented is Found Only 
in the 








]-MECVILLE CLARK _f[) 


SOLO FAPOLLO 


TTP tc AaAYvYeR 


























With the new accenting device of the SOLO-APOLLO you can interpret 
and play music EXACTLY AS THE GREATEST PIANISTS PLAY IT. 


The SOLO APOLLO is the ONLY PLAYER PIANO IN THE WORLD which brings out the MELODY 
IN STRONG RELIEF without impairing the symmetry and power of the accompaniment. Other so- 
called accenting devices MERELY GIVE A PROMINENCE to the theme by subduing the accompaniment. 

Other exclusive features of the SOLO-APOLLO are: THE TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE iby which ‘you can change 


instantly to five or more different keys by the touch of a finger; the SPRINGIMOTOR, which regulates the power and distributes 
it equally, preventing sudden changes in tempo by unconscious hard pedaling. 


The MARVELOUS HUMAN EXPRESSION of the SOLO-APOLLO is secured by the DOWNWARD stroke of the pneumatic 
fingers on the piano key infront. This is the STROKE GIVEN IN MANUAL PLAYING and a GENUINE HUMAN EXPRES- 


SION is the result. 


The accenting device is an integral part of the SOLO-APOLLO, and no stops or levers are required to produce the beautiful 
effects. 

The Melville Clark Piano in which the Apollo action is placed is a CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE HIGHEST TYPE OF 
PIANO ARTISTRY. 


Write for free illustrated catalogues which explain all about the 


Melville Clark SOLO-APOLLO and APOLLO Player pianos. 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


512 Steinway Bldg., Chicago. 
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ONL Y A Perfect Time- 
{ 1 Keeper. Calling A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
* 


the Hour and the 
Half-Hour. Nearly DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Peder" | | ORIENTAL CREAM 


Srateais Wesmeel eae, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together With ueeinenen P or Magical Beautifier 


You never had such an - 
tunity ioget co¥erutifutand ee: | | PURIEIES Fessoyes en, Bumgien 
an ornament for your or Beautifies 42 Rash and Skin Dis- 


ur home—on such terms— so : 
Zaail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- the Skin. @77#= ie eases and every 


scription to COMMON SENSE, “= Lown i pe 


afterwards you ma 1.00 a ; , 
month for d’ montha, Pitch com- te fies — 


. pletes the payments on both the clock b 7 6It~6«6has_—s st 
joe the congusine. > 4 the test of 61 


Common-Sense Pub Co. . Nn . 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Bf harmless 

jp P taste it to be 

sure it is prop- 
> bag made: 

WS, " nf A cecept no 

glasswater set a Beveled 5 : NS counterfeit of 

to your home. W\ ‘ > wa» SS similar name. 

SW) 











: ; The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 

, nd sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


| For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
= —— =s= Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
NT: =e ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


pape = mm gos Cpa wn mmrry Pe ge Fe wat Removes Superfiuous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
. —a en! . J 
sears cama to COMMON - SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 


a .00 a month for eleven months, which completes the New York City. 
recline: A ok water set 4nd Magazine. Our object is to introduce y 
the Magazine into every home. Address Dept. 75. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


























ALL ABOUT 
WEST MEXICO 


Yaqui Valley, Sonora, Sinaloa, Tepie.. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of finest farming and fruit 
lands being thrown open to settlers along the line 
of Harriman’s new railroad into West Mexico. 
Subscribe to “Pan Pacific Coast Pathfinder,” 25c. 
for 6 months. All the latest news from this New 
Country for Americans. Full, details of Government 
lands in West Mexico—prices, locations, how to de- 
nounce and obtain. 


531 BYRNE BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The Star Hair Remedy 


Testores gray and faded hair to natural color, stops falling, cures 
dandruff, promotes the growth. At your gregent. Try it. For 
particulars, THE STAR REMEDY CO., 760 Turk St., San Francisco 











NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagegy, Psychelegy, Primary 
Metheds and Kin en. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page cataleg free. Write to-day. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principat Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. 


The San Francisco News Letter 
is the oldest and most influential [weekly 
printed in California. 10c per copy, $4 per year 
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verything newly furnished, up-to-date and first-class. 
Hotel Argon aut & Suite and single rooms with bath and telephone in every 


room. 4th Street near Market, San Francisco, Cal. 








_ . Splendidly equipped De Luxe Train. Runs daily 
via Salt Lake Route, Union Pacificand Northwestern. 


Ask L. A. Bell, D. P. A., 714 Market Street, San Francisco, or 
any ticket agent about it. 


Three Days---Los Angeles to Chicago 


— 
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Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the world 
than that of the American business man. 


The multiplication of power in a business 
man—if he has the ability within him— 
depends upon the increased number of people 
whom he can, dy personal contact, interest in 
his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s usefulness 
depends on the increased number of persons 
whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,000 
subscribers’ telephones in use. As late as 
1899—ten years ago—it had only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for every 
twenty persons in this country—and is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 


Has the vast development of industries 
since 1890—the greatest period of advance in 
the world’s history—when America has ad~ 
vanced faster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built ‘up this great, 
unified, efficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the American 
business man to bring people to him from 
every locality, far and. near, over the Bell 
Telephone System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his principality? 


Whichever the cause and whichever the 
effect, the advancement of one is inseparably 
linked with the advancement.of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone; with 
its long distance and emergency advantages, 
is his most precious asset next to his capital 
itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to tne home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not .all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 
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San Jose 
alitornia 


In the Famous Santa Clara Valley 











The 
Horticultural 
Scenic 
and Home 


Center of 
California 


The 
Land of 


Sunshine 


Fruit 





and LICK OBSERVATORY 
Elevation, 4209 feet 
Endowed by the late James 


Flowers Lick with $750,000 














We have an abundance of pure mountain water for every purpose. Delight- 
ful all year round climate. 
For beautifully illustrated booklet mailed free address 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


JOS. T. BROOKS. Secretary SAN JOSE, ee | 
\. 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION 


About the ‘Santa Clara Valley 


California’s Natural Garden 





Lick Obser- 
vatory? Did 
you ever see 
it? It’s the 
largest and most complete 
observatory in the world. 
Yet this is not the greatest 
wonder we can present. 
Have you seen our sulphur springs, 
our soda _ springs, our abundant 
streams teeming with mountain trout? 
We have the best in the State of 
California. 
Do you know the climate of the 
Santa Clara Valley is more equable 
than that of any other section? 
Do you know the Santa Clara Valley has more natu- 
ral resources than any other section? 

The Santa Clara Valley is not a desert. It is a garden. A 
natural garden, not man made. A- garden full of fertile soil 
abundance of water, unsurpassed climate, beautiful building 
sites, a network of electric railroads and only an hour’s ride 
from San Francisco. San Jose (San Hosay) is our county seat. 








Write now 
for more in- 
formation 
about this 
beautiful 
center. Ad- 
dress any of 
the follow- 
ing agents: 









































San Jose Real Estate Agents Association 


FOSS & HICKS CO. W. M. COOPER. 

JAS. A. CLAYTON & CO. FOLEY & REA, INC. 

W. L. ATKINSON & CO. J. M. NELSON. 

JOS. H. RUCKER & CO. W. K. JENKINES. 

W. M. SONTHEIMER. CRAWFORD & CHALLEN. 

T. S. MONTGOMERY & SON. CAMPBELL & FOSTER. 

CHASE, HATCHER & JANES. WwW. E. WOODHAMS. 

T. C. BARNETT CO. CROW & WILSON. 

J. E. FISHER. JOHNSON & TEMPLE. 
W. J. LEAN & CO. 


San Jose, California 
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A Beautiful Country 
Home 


In the foothills near Saratoga, about 12 miles 
Southwest of San Jose and one mile from Con- 
gress Mineral Springs, and electric car line. 
Southern Pacific Station only three miles from 
property. Fine automobile road direct to resi- 
dence on place. There are 160 Acres of fine fer- 
tile soil, 90 Acres of which is in full bearing or- 
chard, prunes, cots, peaches and some cherries. 
Trees from 7 to 12 years old and just coming 
into their prime. The remaining 70 Acres is cov- 
ered with live oak timber worthas it stands, from 
$3000 to $4000. No frost, no fog, nothing but 
sunshine. Plenty of quail and trout. One large 
nine room residence and one new three room 
cottage. Barns and outbuildings. The orchard 
is in fine condition and while this is a somewhat 
short fruit year the crop is worth at least $4000. 
Price $16000 including crop. This is about one 
half the value of the place, which is paying good 
interest on $40,000. 





COUNTRY PROPERTY IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Foley & Rea Inc. 


Sole Agents 


Rea Bldg., Market and Santa Clara Streets, 
San Jose, Cal. 
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Santa Clara Valley Real Estate 


MOST PRODUCTIVE SOIL ANYWHERE. MOST FERTILE VALLEY IN THE WORLD. 
BEST “ALL THE YEAR” CLIMATE IN CALIFORNIA. SCHOOL SYSTEM UNEXCELLED. 


We Deal in Santa Clara Valley Lands 











Improved and Unimproved City and Suburban Homes 
and Home Sites, Business Investment Property, 
Stock Ranches, Poultry Farms, Orchard 
and Farm Lands. 


T. S. MONTGOMERY & SON 


Established 18/8. 


Real Estate Loans Insurance 


7 WEST SANTA CLARA STREET 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








f fe. 
FOR SALE 


VINEYARD $5500 


NEAR SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





26 acres consisting of 16 acres now 

planted in Hay, 10 acres in vines. 7 

miles from San Jose, 2 miles from 

Campbell. Surrounded by rich vine- 
yards and orchards. 











For further particulars address Owner, Room 16, 773 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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This Company has the Califor nia 


only complete Abstract 
Records and Property Real Estate For Sale 


Indexes of Santa Clara 


County. $2500—6 acres three miles from San Jose, California. 

; Artistic 5 room bungalow, new barn and windmill and 
tank. Sediment soil. Some fine pepper trees about 
the buildings. Family fruit. 


$3500—8 acres of full bearing fruit. Rich soil. Modern 
San Jose 6 room cottage, barn, windmill and tank and out build- 
ings. One block to electric cars. 1-4 cash balance time. 


Abstract Company au 
Jas A. Clayton & Co. 


San Jose, Cal 
INCORPORATED APRIL, 1891 


CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000 The Oldest Firm In The County 


San Jose Abstract Company Building 3.0 0 Q 10 J(OXe) Q 0 YEAR 


[N THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
74 North First Street ; of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
one company in ——— eeeaiaipoes. are ay =e 
to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 
Phone, John 3446 San Jose, Cal. — eiententiies open to You. By our system you can begin 
i@ making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
i@ present occupation. Our co-operative department wil] give you 
im more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book. free. 


What Wilt. You Be Worth in | THE CROSS COMPANY, 3010 Reaper Block, Chicago 
Ten Years? 


Eucalyptus forestry investment solves that 


problem for you and your heirs forever. It is 

the grandest investment because it is a per- e es G 
petual producer. At one-tenth the proven re- 

sults it surpasses anything you can do to make Slee 











. 














clear money. 

- Government bulletins will satisfy you about 
the industry. avtite for copies. Our proven . Comes After a Bath with 
experience an soun nancia respons y , o 
are your guarantee of success. You can invest pe pay s Sul 
in a plantation, all cash or in monthly install- phur Soap. it allays irritation 
ments. Our booklet explains. Free. and leavesthe skin cool, soothed 


CALIFORNIA HOME EXTENSION ASS'N, and refreshed. Sold by drug- 
104-108 Chamber of Commerce Bullding, gists. Always insist on 


Los Angeles, California. Glenn’s 
FREE — Setidspfora? Bequtityl Bm, Sulphur Soap 


Post Car ds and get our F REE 
PR E MII IMS F REMIUM offer. Imper lal Mfg. Hill 8 Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 
Co., La Cr ‘osse, WwW is. 
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First Mortgage 


Gold Bonds 


7h on the above Modern 
0 Apartments. 

The demand for small apart- 
ments is so great and the net profit 
so high, that the Mansion Company 
has authorized an issue of First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds up to 60 per 
cent of value for money to erect 
another building. 

The bonds are serial, maturing 
every six months. 

Gross income for 1908 was 
$13,351.52 
Netincome for 1908 was 8,591.93 


The net income is nearly double 
the amount of the interest and re- 
demption. 

The investment of the money in 
another building further increases 
the ability of the Company to meet 
its obligations. 

The security is most ample. 
Every clergyman, every doctor, 
every widow can safely pin their 
FAITH to CENTRAL INCOME 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. These 
are among the best. 

We invite correspondence. 


324 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 














with its unpleasant and painful effects 
is quickly relieved by POND’S E 
TRACT—the cooling, healing and re- 
freshing antiseptic. 

°PA toilet necessity during warm wea- 


ther. 

THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS. 

Sold only in sealed bottles—never in 

bulk. Substitutes are always disap- 

pointing. 

Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, 
New York. 








—_ | 

















HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Sutter and Gough Streets, San Francisco 














A comfortable, high order, 
uptown hotel, easy of access, 
in a cool part of the city, six 
minutes from the centre. 





Now under the management of THOS. H. SHEDDEN 
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The West Coast of Mexic 


The NEW CALIFORNIA 


A Country Open For American Occupation 


Five million acres of .the best land on earth—with the best climate on 
earth. New railroads, new ports and a small army of new people. A 
great coastal plain between the mountains and the sea, watered by a 


dozen rivers, served by two trunk lines. Land at Caiifornia prices 
of forty years ago. 


Great coastal plain from Guaymas to Esperanza. Light rain SINALOA 


fall. Irrigation by canal and river inundation. Crops: 
GARVANZO, WHEAT, CORN, BEANS. Coarse farming Ample rainfall, sup- 


in large areas on the deltas of the Yaqui and Mayo plemented by canal 
and inundation systems 





rivers—center of new American colonization. Climate 
for alfalfa, sugar cane and 


garden truck. Watered by the 
air and cool nights. No insect pests. River-made great Fuerte and Sinaloa 


that of the temperate zone—35 to 100 degrees. Dry 


alluvial soil. Annua! crops Garvanzo and Wheat. rivers. All the semi-tropical pro- 
Semi-annuals, Corn, Beans. Vegetable and truck ducts, with sugar cane, alfalfa 
and corn as leaders. Sugar and al- 
cohol industries. Fibre growing with 


cordage and hemp factories. Great 
periods of rivers. This is the great granary areas in cultivation with many towns 


gardening along the high-line canals. Garvanzo 


and grains irrigated by inundation at flood 


for Mexico. Wheat to-day worth five dol- and pueblos and some American colonies. 
lars per 100 pounds, and the Yaqui delta Two trunk line railways and the great 
port of Topolobampo. This district five 

capable of forty bushels per acre, Pres- hundred miles nearer the great Middle 
West markets of the U. S. than is Southern 
California. Climate delightful, tempered in the 
bia. Send for list of Yaqui and Mayo winter by the Japanese Current; modi- 
fied in summer by the trade winds. 
The great garden spot of the West 

Coast. 


ent supply coming from British Colum- 


river lands. 


Our BAJONEA Colony 


in the center of the best of Sinaloa, near to railway at Los Mochis,.and the port of Topol- 
bampo, adjoining great German colony, surrounded by great haciendas of sugar cane, corn, 
alfalfa, with three large sugar factories within short haul. 10,000 acres subdivided into 100 
acre lots and selling at $12.50 per acre. All level and all good. You may safely make your 
investments here, and your home and ranch right here. We own this property and can make 
terms to suit you. Write for further information. 


Pan-Pacific Coast Company 


531 Byrne Building, Los Angeles 
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be yen want reliable information about mines 
an 

Do a want _ investments and interests 
protected? In bo gg or ve do you want 
to deal direct pron eens so, call on, 
or write us. a iin office fee 
business. No ge ER, No over-loading 
with price. We have the clients and _ they 
know we are reliable. 


Western Information Bureau 


Chronicle Buliding San Francisco, Cal. 








PATENTS that PAY 


peasProtect Your Idea! 


2 BOOKS FREE: ‘‘Fortunes in Patents—What 
and How to Invent’’ & 61-p. Guide Book. Free 
report as to Patentability. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
1117 F Street, Washington, D. C. 














Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell! aud lead- 


ing —. 
Academic and Preparatory, gn Commercial, 
Werma!l and CivilService Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service ‘ab ome anon 
taleg free. Write te-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 


$300 MONTHLY. Some make more. One 
made $21,500 in 3 years. Another $4,500 in 6 
months. Permanent business. Experience un- 
necessary. Small investment if desired. 
OXYGENATOR CO., Santa Ana, Cal. 








Campers to Yosemite Valley 
can be supplied with tents, complete camping 
outfits and all kinds of provisions at the Yosem- 
ite Valley Store. Parties outfitted for High 
Sierra trips. Rates reasonable. 

NELSON L. SALTER, Proprietor. 





ey GHOIGE READING FREE 


‘ YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
4 firms all over the world so they can send you 
= oe. Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 
aa pews to be in BIG issue and get 
a BIG" MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 
scription ve our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 

Y Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y. 








BIG MAIL 


Would you like to receive an avalanche of 
mail matter, such as Samples, Magazines, Cata- 
logs, Papers, Post Card Exchangers, etc.? Then 
send twenty-five cents for one years’ subserip- 
tion to our paper and we will put your name 
our column for three months FREE. Get your 
friends to subscribe and also send at once to the 


PHILDIUS POST CARD MONTHLY, 


The Safest Way 
To Earn 67 


Investors—small or large—should 
themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 





inform 


These bonds are secured by liens on the most 
fertile farm lands in America. The value of the 
security is in many instances four times the 
loan. The first year’s crep often sells for more 
than the loan sometimes by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal obligations, 
like School Bonds. They form a tax lien on the 
real property within the district. 


They are serial bonds, so one may make short 
time or long time investments. Each year, as 
part of the bonds are paid, the security back 
of the rest is increased. 


The -bonds pay six per cent—a higher rate 
than one can obtain on any other large class of 
bonds equally well secured. 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and $1,000, so 
one may invest either little or much. 


These are ideal bonds, and they have become 
the most popular bonds that we handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Reclamation 
Bonds. In the past 15 years we have sold 70 
separate issues, without a dollar of loss to any 
investor. 

Now we have written a book based on all this 
experience, and the book is free. Please send 
this coupon to-day for it, for you owe to your- 
self a knowledge of the facts. 








3388 Pleasant Ave. New York. 








IN Freight Forwarding Co. Recvcec 
household goods to and from all points on the 

Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Bui Chi- 
cago; 1601 Wright Bi St. Louis; 736 Ol "South 
Building, Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San - 
cisco; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 








7 ‘ « ° . 
clMiver"Gor 4 “OO 
(Established : 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds. 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO. - BOSTON. =“! 
First National Bank Bullding, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your new Bond 
Book, “The World’s Greatest Industry.” 
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1910 Models 


Stevens-Duryea 


Model Y, Six Cylinder, Forty H. P. 





Over four years’ con- 
sistent six-cylinder 
successes 














Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. U. S. A. 
‘*Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.’’ 
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When in NEW YORK Stop at the New Fireproof 


NAVARRE 


Seventh Ave. and 38th Street 
BUSINESS MEN. FAMILIES. 
Maximum of Luxury at Minimum of Cost. 


’ i 

ACCESSIBLE—QUIET—ELEGANT. Within 
Five Minutes’ Walk of Theatres, Shops and 
Clubs. 300 feet west of BROADWAY... New 
Dutch Grill Rooms. Largest in the city. Electric 
cars Be hotel to all railroads. EUROPEAN 
PLAN—$1.50 per day, without bath; $2.00 per 
day, with bath. Suites, $3.50 and upwards. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Edgar T. Smith, Geo. 
L. Sanborn. 





TOURISTS. 


Hall’s Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. But ifit is 
falling out, keeps thin and short, looks dull and lifeless, 
what then? Here are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
Ask your doctor all about these ingredients. His advice 
should always be final. Would you like to have rich, heavy, 

|_luxuriant hair? _ R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


; ‘ Capsi Tea Rosemary Leaves Bay Rum 
Ingredients: Sifvsar Boroglycerin Alcbol Water Perfume 








DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 




















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 


250 page Home Study cataleg free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


& Mr. Field Dept. 124, Springtield, Mass. 

















is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 
MARVEL Whirling.Spray 


Th Vv. 1S 
oper aa 


ves full 
ons invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., 44 East 284 St., NEW YORK, ™ 








“Where to Find It” 


AN INDEX TO 


Sources of Information on all Sub- 
jects of General Interest 


Compiled by HENRY JACOBS 


The things you want to know for that next debate, or 
composition, or address, or examination, or conference— 
or whatever it may be—can all be found through this 
wonderful ‘compendium of information on all subjects ot 
general interest. This book, now ready for delivery, is 
designed to make accessible all the material on any par- 
ticular subject of investigation or study. Indispensable to 
students, teachers, scientific and literary writers, librar- 
ians, business, and professional men. 


Price, 50 cents, Postpaid (no stamps atcepted) 


HENRY JACOBS 


690 PROSPECT AVE., NEW YORK 
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Prepare Now For Your Eastern. Trip 


over the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


LOW RATES 


for round trip tickets 


IN EFFECT RATES 
New York - - - $108.50 


Washington - -' 107.50 
Boston - - - -_ 110.50 
New Orleans - - 67.50 


September 7 to 10, 13 to 15 inc. Chicago -- - - - 72.50 


’ Many more rates on application. 
Choite of routes — Stopovers 
and long time limits. 


Ask about our personally conducted excursion 
parties leaving for New Orleans, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Washington, D. C. 


HIGH: CLASS EQUIPMENT—OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 
DINING—OBSERVATION—AND SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


Southern Pacific 
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MAXIM SILENCER 


“Germany tries gun silencer. War ministry makes 
successful test of Maxim’s invention.”—New York Sun. 
“Maxim silencer effective. Tests for German War Office and Patent 
Bureau satisfactory.” —New York Herald. 
The Maxim silencer prevents all explosion noise. Does not interfere with balance, 


sighting, velocity or accuracy. Reduces the recoil (kick) over 60 per cent. Can be 
put on or taken off in four seconds. 

The Silencer is the Sportsman’s delight, even in darkest Africa. Hundreds have 
been sold in all parts of the country. Order yours today and be ready for the Fall 
and Winter season. It will outlast*the Rifle. Gunsmiths can fit it. ; 

Supplied by Hardware Merchants and dealers in Gun 
goods, or direct from the makers. 





Write for 
Free 


Catalogue 
SILENCER DETACHED 
FITS ON ANY RIFLE 
MAXIM SILENT FIRE ARMS CO., Room 817, 38 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office: PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 











Rubber and Cotton Hose “Hippo” Garden Rubber Hose 


Guaranteed 700 Ibs pressure 
Rubber Boots and Shoes Belting and Packing 
Water, Steam and Suction Hose - “Gold Seal” Concentrator Belts 
Crack Proof Gold Seal Mining Boots Stouts Patent “Snag Proof” Boots 
Rubber and Oil Clothing 


R. H. PEASE, J. A. SHEPARD, GC. F. RUNYON, R. H. PEASE, Jr. 
President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 





Goodyear Rubber Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. PORTLAND, OREGON 
587-589-591 Market Street 61-63-65-67 Fourth St. 








——— 
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Low Rates 


to 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 





Exposition 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


FROM 


San Francisco $32.50 Suisun $32.50 Santa Rosa $383.60 
Lathrop 32.50 Davis 32.50 Calistoga 38.95 


Stockton 32.50 Sacramento 82.50 Naggt 32.75 
Tracy 32.50 ee. 


Greatly reduced rates from other points 
in California. Tickets sold daily May 25 
to Sept. 30, and cover two months’ trip 
going and coming via the famous 


Shasta Route 


of the 
Southern Pacific 


Stopovers going and coming 


Many other routes at slightly higher rates for you to select from 


Write or call on our nearest agent for full details of service, etc., or address 


FLOOD BUILDING for Information 7 


Factory, 
1022 San 
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EALDSE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Stands First 


In its ability to train Young Men and Women for Business. 
Write for particulars 


425 McAllister St., San Francis“o 
16th and San Pablo, Oakland 











Overland Magazine 
Club Offers are the Best for 1909 


A SPECIAL IS MADE FOR THE FINANCIER. 


Overland Monthly. 
The Banker and Investor > pga 1 85 
Regular price for the two, $2.50. Ld 





NAvaso Ruby FREE 
To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, sold direct 


from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices, 
we will send FREE a genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut: 


American women are just finding out 
that they may serve on their tables 
ANY DAY IN THE YEAR 


a tropical fruit in its fullest perfection 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple gar- 
den. The fruit grown there has a 
size, tenderness and flavor which can- 


and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing not be duplicated elsewhere. This 
Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send | , ~ | “ d - H oacen 
today’ usclous pineappie Is canne In riawali 
Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. by the most approved sanitary methods 


and sent to our: home tables in its 
full deliciousness. Send for booklet. 


MEARN PH oi a Cia | = HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
EARN ee : ESTABLISHED Tribune Building, New York 

Pent ey 3 COLOR wore SCRAYING ee 

[only Colleges in the world successfully teaching these paying professions. 

Endorsed by International Assn. of Photo-Engravers, and Photographers’ 

Assn. of Ill. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. Positions secured for graduates. 


Write for catalog ; specify course interested in. No saloons in Effingham. 
Illinois i ef Pioete re A - { L. H. BISSELL, GET THE WRIGHT WRENCH 
901 ‘Wabash Ave Effingham, Ill, 


























JUST PRESS THE 


Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves THUMB TO ADJUST 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed INSTANTLY TO 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy ANY SIZE NUT. 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 5 cents in stamps or 
coin. F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. Simplest, Speediest, Strongest, Most Durable and Practical Auto 


and Machine Wrenches Made. Write for Free Catalogue and 
Price List, or send one dollar for an 8-inch, steel forged auto 
wrench, express charges paid. 


LOUREY ELECTRIC CO. 
409 Berkeley Nat. Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 

















ee Lad 
SIXTH “CRUISE ‘of the: ARABIC 
to the - MEDITERRANEAN ‘aia: ORIENT 
(SAILING. from-NEW “YORK - JAN: 20-1910 
Au: BXPENsEs * INCLUDED: for 75 - Days at $400. asa UP 
lilustrated catalogue on application. Office and Now - UNDER - DIRECTION ‘ara : MANAGEMENT of tffe 
Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, WHITE: STAR: LINE - - 9 Brodaway ‘NEW ‘YORK 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 














- 
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Pineapple | 
Ice Cream 


Served With 


NABISCO 


The one dessert confection equally appropriate to serve 
with ice cream or ices, fruits, beverages, desserts. At any 
time—at any place—to any person. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUITe COMPANY 


ey 





